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STE TIRE OP 

sumption; but alter we had been out ten days, during 
which nothing material occurred, it was ascertained that, 
froin the defective quality of the coal, we should not have 
a suflicient stock of it to take us to that harbour. On 
the 7th of October, therefore, the fires were extinguished, 
and we made the best of our way to Trincomalé by beat- 
ing under sail, reserving the remainder of our coal for 
steam with which to stein the current off the port. 

The entrance into Trincomalé is highly picturesque ; 
but the inner bay, which is the secure harbour, is so sur- 
rounded by hills that the sea becomes quite smooth, and 
the atmosphere heavy and confined. 1 had heard this 
spot so much extolled, that I was a good deal disappoint- 
ed. There is little about it remarkable, in my opinion, 
except the size of the harbour itself, and the view from Fort 
Ostenburg ; and these have been so often described that 
I need not dwell on them. At Trincomalé we first saw 
the vessels of the coast with their singular outrigger, 
being a sort of frame-work of four crossed beams or oars 
thrown over the side, extending about cight feet to wind- 
ward for the purpose of steadying the vessel, which is very 
narrow, and would, without it, upset when under sail. It 
is extraordinary the people should prefer this clumsy con- 
trivance to the simple method of making the boat a little 
wider. ‘The presence of our steamer excited no interest 
among the natives, few of the boatmen laying aside their 
apathy sufficiently to approach the ship. 

On the afternoon of the 10th of October, we quitted 
Trincomalé with the most glorious sunset I had ever 
witnessed. We passed the formidable rocks called the 
Basses, during the night of the 12th, at the distance, it 
was calculated, of only three miles, and anchored in the 
harbour of Point de Galle on the 13th, having perceived 
our vicinity to it long before we reached the shore, from 
the spicy perfumes waftcd by the land-breeze. ‘The view 
of the town from the sea, though not so magnificent, is 
more cheerful than that of Trincomalé. The garrison 
and inhabitants were assembled on the ramparts to sce 
us come in, and afforded a very lively spectacle ; whereas 
at Trrincomalé the place seemed deserted, and disappoint- 
ment and dejection to prevail. The entrance to Point de 
Galle is marked by several bold rocks, against which the 
sea beats with great violence. ‘The exasperation of the 
waves must be tremendous in a southerly gale. 

Though long accustomed to India, IT was struck on 
landing with the beauty of the scenery, for though quite 
oriental, it was in a style essentially differing from that 
of Hindostan; the roads cut through topes of cocoa-nut 
trees, rustic bridges over winding streams, hills and deep 
dells, and huts made of palm-leaves, woven in a varicty 
of different plaits. The natives are an elegant, but an 
effeminate race; the men searcely to be distinguished 
from the women by their dress, which consists of a vest 
and loose robe of cotton; their hair long, and gathered 
up in knots and braids, fastened behind with gold bod- 
kins, or large combs of tortoise-shell, of a fanciful shape. 
Instead of the umbrella, the more wealthy natives have 
a gigantic fan, made of the talipot leaf, carried to protect 
them from the sun; and this had a curious effect. I re- 
marked here a handsome trec, the leaves resembling a 


vine in shape, but very much larger, and the colour of 


a brilliant dark green; and was greatly gratified by find- 
ing it the far-famed bread fruit. The fruit resembled in 
appearance a small jack (artocarpus integrifolia ;) and, 
though not equal to a French roll, was nearly as good, 
when baked or roasted, as a yan or oaten cake. 

The rain prevented our driving out in the evening; a 
privation only understood in a tropical climate, w here 
the heat is an insurmountable obstacle to anything like 
sight-secing during the day. Next morning, however, our 
kind host (Mr. Twynham) lent us a conveyance, in which 
we took a delightful drive, partly along the sea-shore, and 
up to a hill where Mrs. Gibson had erected school-rooms 
for male and female children,—an admirable work of 
charity, as till then no school existed onthe island. Mrs. 
Gibson was not only unassisted at the commencement o. 
her undertaking, but discouraged by those who, with less 
zeal, excused their own indolence, by expressing a belier 
“ that nothing could be done.” Nevertheless, this excel- 
lent woman persisted, till at the expiration of twenty-five 
years she was enabled to show how much could be ac- 
complished, The girls perform household occupations, 
and are taught plain and fancy work with their needle, 
and the boys are brought up to several trades. The girls 
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are so usefully educated, that the missionaries are glad 
to select wives from among them for their assistants. 1 
leit Point de Galle with much regret. The scenery was 
so novel and so beautiful, that 1 would gladly have re- 
mained some days longer, particularly as, unlike regions 
nearer home, it was not probable that my destiny would 
ever lead me again— 
“ Beyond where Ceylon lifts her spicy breast.” 

The morning after our departure from Point de Galle, 
Adams Peak, situated in the centre of Ceylon, was still 
visible from the deck, thouch at the estimated distance 
of one hundred miles. I was surprised to find that Cape 
Comorin, instead of being a high promontory, as 1 had 
imagined, is very low land; but the mountains in the vi- 
cinity are extremely picturesque. Those called the Ghauts 
are universally admired; but had they presented a less 
beautiful appearance, they would still have delighted one 
who had so long been accustomed to the flat surfiee of 
Bengal. 

Our course leading along the shore, we had, for several 
days, the majestic Ghauts in sight; and we beheld in 
succession the towns of Cochin, Tellicherry, and Quilon; 
and the forts of Mangalore, Gherriah, and Severndroog ; 
and at last, at mid-day, the high land of Bombay was 
descried. . : 


ee 


CHAPTER ITI. 

Arrival at Bombay—The interest excited by the appearance 
steamer— Addresses and cutertainmentto Mr. Etptinos 
relingtushing the gover nment—Peparcure trom B viny 
of Babel Mandeb. 

The arrival of the first steamer which had ever visited 
Bombay was expected with the greatest anxiety; two 
guns were to be fired from the ramparts on her heaving 
in sight, that the public might have ‘time ly notice ; and at 
twelve o’clock the signal announced the of 
the long looked-for Ga ‘Towards sunset, on the 21st 
of October, one of the most delightful evenine 
pical autumn, we Sa inegee d the harbour, atter a pros- 
perous voyage of twenty-three days, without an hour 
bad weather, or accident, or inconvenience of any hind. 

The whole population, Muropean and native, were in ino- 

tion. The was truly exhilarating; the exquisite 

natural beauties of the harbour, the delightiul screnits 
the weather, the varicty of vessels, the thousands na- 
tives crowded on the shore, while the -was covered 
with boats, some full of Muropean officers in their scarlet 
uniforms, some laden with Parsees in their singular cos- 
tume, and others swarming with the common Hindoos, 

Concanees, and Malabars, gave an indescribable lif 

brillianey to the scene. 

In the midst of this confusion of excitement, a sune- 
rior kind of boat vas scen approaching, and our kind 
friend, Mr. Elphinstone, who had come so far to welcoun 
us, was soon on the deck of the Ganges. We 
landed, and accompanied him to his country-house at 

arell. 

Bombay 
miss it with proper brevity. 
the island of Salsette. ‘The 
nature has been so liberal in bestowing every feature es- 
sential to the formation of a beautiiul landseape, that I 
could scarcely have selected a spot which might not have 
yveen converted into an English park. A delighttul 
drive through Goreebundeh, and ‘Tannah, brougiit 
the fort and town of Basseen. Within the walls are the 
ruins of fourteen chapels. This is a striking place 
would think the whole town had been inhabited by 
monks, and depopulated by plague; a curse seems to 
have fallen upon it, and its only tenants are a single se- 
poy, and an enormous Cobra di Capella, which is said to 
haunt an ancient Hindoo temple in the centre. ‘The walls 
of the fort are perfect, and those of te monasteries and 
chapels in excellent preservation: these, with a few addi- 
tions, might form handsome and substantial dwellings 
for the people in the neighbourhood, w ho “now live in 
miserable huts. I hear that Basseen was pening 
from the unhealthiness of its situation; one cause 
which I can perfectly understand, if the fishing were 
carried on in its vicinity formerly as it is now: the smell 
was so dreadful as we passed, that I was compelled to 
leave the deck of the vessel, and go below. ‘The fish 
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shore, where it is left todry; and in such a climate, 
mass of corruption thus engendered may well be 
cined.  Itis an ancient privilege which the people clain 
“nanuring the ground with fish, founded on a stipula- 
tion at the first tra the islind Portu 
guese.  Henee the governor has never interfered with it, 
even protect the environs of his country-house ; in 
consequence, the air there is often disagreeably infected. 

We drove to Malabar Point, a situation which com- 
mands a full view of Bombay and its harbour. ‘The mo- 
ment I approached the edge of the Point, and the magni 
ficent broke my sight, [ exclaimed, “ This 
reminds me ol'the dese riptious ot Naples!’ and I was then 
informed that the comparison had often been before made. 
This similarity, on reaching Naples, I was enabled to 
verify. Malabar Point would form a delightful residence 
in the hot months, were the dwelling-house anything but 
Mr. 
KIphinstone was, however, so economical of the Com- 
pany’s funds, that he had been content to inhabit it in its 
present state, rather than allow the government to ineur 
expense for his own personal comfort. 

Sir John Maleolm having arrived, the 15th of Novem- 
ber was fixed for presenting to Mr. Elphinstone the ad- 
dresses of the clergy and the 1 native inha 


nsfer of from the 


scecne pon 


Muropean and 
bitants of B ombay, and in the evening 1 attended an en- 
tertainment given to hin by the English society. 1 do 
not think it that in any country the illumina- 
tions, the decorations of the and the arrangements 
been more elegant or splendid ; 


possible 
rooms, 
iltogether, could have 
suffice it to say, a8 se were the coinbined production of 
the twelve heads and gastronomy 
in Bombay. 5 

Sir John M Ueolm, ina speech after supper, declared 
that he sh ! be at a loss to = whether, in evincing all 
thi is enthusiasin towards Mr. the did 
him or themselves most henour.* 

In addition to a service of plate, a pleture, 
voted ata mecting of the European inhabitants, 
plunent most congenial to Mr. Ep! 
must have been that which he received from the natives 
within the I 
whe sabserthed upwards of a lae of 
sorship the native to be 
filled trom England, and to be ealled after his name; to 
perpetuate, as they said, to their children’s children th 
had to them a iriend anda 
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one 
bell-room to embark on board the vessel 
were Mr. Elphinstone to 
Deep and universal was the sorrow his depar- 
ture excited; many persons followed him to the boat, and 
it left the she on the 
verge of the pier, exhibiting the words, Once 
farewell,” gave a last affecting preof of attaehment 
ceret. ; 
Our little 


on we to accolipany 


as iore, an illuminated stage, very 
more 


vessel, the Palinurns, of 190 fons, was fitted 
up inthe yacht style; and our party consisted of Mr. El- 
phinstone, Mr. Steele of the civil service, Messrs. Wal- 
lace and Gordon of the medical department, Mr. L. and 
myself. 
Favoured by the 
much progress a 


prevalcut winds of the s we 

the inf r sailing of our brig 
few days Cape Aden and the 
and reached Meecha on the Ist 
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made as cr 
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Straits of Babel Mandeb, 
of December 
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Straits of Babel Mandeb afiurded 
a sight equally erand. A rush of the se: 
appears to have bed of hard black rock, 
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miles in breadth. This rock rises on ex 
barren, and cheerless; and while surveying this desolate 
I learnt that the left shore was the island of Perim, 
f the Indian army into 
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* The late Bishop He es in his Related Pa Tour 
through India, has portrayed Mr. Elphinstone’s charac 
ter in a manner which all who have the happiness 
knowing the latter, must recognise as eminently 
May I be permitted thus incidentally to 
press my own sorrow at the lossof Bishop Heber ’—but ta 
describe the grief which pervaded al! India the death 
of this amiable prelate, would be as difficult as jv stly to 
depict his excellence. 
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Egypt, a detachment was encamped. No station could 
possibly be more dreary—in some places a few blades of 
grass endeavoured to force themselves through the 
crevices of the rock; but even fresh water was brought 
froin the Abyssinian shore, the scarcity of this most ne- 
cessary article being thus added to many other priva- 








tions. 
———— 


CHAPTER II. 
MOCIIA. 


The view of Mocha in the setting sun was very beauti- 
ful. The buildings, of one unvaried white, gave it the 
semblance of being excavated from a quarry of marble, 
and no tree or shrub broke the uniformity of colour. 
The fort is built along the shore, with a circular tower at 
each end, projecting into the sea; the whole forming 
nearly a semi-circle, The contrast of the lustrous white 
with the dark blue sea, a colour unknown to those who 
have not left the coast of England, was very remarkable, 
and it was only on a near approach that we discovered 
the houses were constructed of unbaked brick, and then 
plastered and whitewashed. From the absence of rain 
the buildings retain their freshness for a length of time ; 
but one heavy tropical shower would wholly change the 
aspect of the town, and render its appearance as deplora- 
ble as it is now the reverse. 

Mr. Elphinstone landed in the evening, through a tre- 
mendous sea, and proceeded immediately to the house of 
the Dowla, or Governor, where he was received with rude 
honours nearly similar to the pageantry exhibited by In- 
dian chieftains on state occasions. I did not go on shore 
till the morning, at which time the wind usually mode- 
rates, and then proceeded to a small house provided for 
us by the Resident. 

Afler breakfast 1 was present when the Dowla return- 
ed the visit Mr. Elphinstone had paid him the night be- 
fore. His appearance was that of a fat native of Ben- 
gal; he was accompanied into the room by two or three 
Arabs, fine intelligent looking men, and the secretary, 
whom I should have taken for a dull quiet lad of cight- 
cen, had T not heard he was very clever, and was sent 
from Senna as a sort of spy upon the Dowla. 

Having ascertained there was no objection, I sat 
veiled, at the upper end of the room, during the confer- 
ence; at which nothing passed beyond the usual cere- 
monies of smoking, exchanging of hookas, &c., but I 
observed the Arabs preferred the tea, provided by the 
Resident, to their own coffee. 

After dinner, some Arab minstrels, armed with pistols 
and daggers, were introduced. ‘Their instruments were 
a rude guitar, a ruder flageolet, and a common taber. 
‘The songs were of love and war, occasionally animated, 
but generally the music was soft and monotonous, and 
the cadences at the end of the stanzas reminded me of 
the Spanish bolero. The guitar was played sometimes 
with the fingers, and sometimes with little crooked sticks. 

The love-song began, as ] was informed, with a com. 
plaint to heaven of the lover’s hard fortune: “ O God, 
who restoredst the kingdom of Soolimaun, restore my 
it next deseribed the fair lady as “ killing 
> and concluded with “ great is the intoxi- 
war, but that of love is 


peace, &c.;” 
with a glance,’ 


eation of friendship, 


wine, or 
greatest.” 

Among the visiters at the Residency were some Indian 
merchants, whe appeared very nuch out of their element. 
They stated, that, except on the side of the sea, the ex- 
penses, on account of carriage, guards, &c., absorbed the 
profits of the inland trade. It must, therefore, have been 
the gains of their maritime speculations which tempt 
them to remain, as is their practice, with scarcely any 
society, and unmarried, in a land obnoxious to their reli- 
gious and domestic feelings. The exact nature of the 
trade which they exercise I could not ascertain. 

The coffee bean is cultivated in the interior of the pro- 
vinces, whence supplies of it are taken to Judda, for the 
consumption of Egypt, and the quantity required for the 
European and American markets is conveyed to Mocha. 
The Arabs themselves, either from economy or prefer- 
ence, generally use an infusion made from the husk, and, 
judging from the indifferent specimen of the coffee made 
from the bean, which I drank at the Residency, this lat- 
ter method of preparing it was rare, even among the 
higher classes. I had, of course, expected to taste coffee 
at Mocha in the highest perfection, and was therefore 
disappointed to find it of an inferior quality. 

Besides coTee, dates, honey, and a few shells are arti- 
cles of export; and from the coast of Aden or Abyssi- 
nia are derived supplics of grain, horses, asses, and large- 


dollars. Slaves also are procured from that coast. Some 
of its inhabitants, called Somalees, were then at Mocha ; 
they are, of course, very black, with the usual thick lip, 
but tall and well made. One of them wore, with periect 
gravity, an immense wig of brown wool; others had 
their own hair highly frizzled and whitened with a kind 
of powder. 

Vegetables are grown round the town; and fruits, 
especially grapes, are brought in the summer season 
from Senna and the interior. ‘The date tree requires wa- 
tering, and lasts about twenty years. 

The Wahabees, once so notorious, had, it was reported, 
merged into other tribes, and ceased to profess the hereti- 
cal opinions which had caused so much bloodshed. 
There are twelve schools in Mocha; and it was said 
that, inland, near Senna, there were several colleges, 
where the twelve branches of Mahomedan sciences are 
taught, as usual in ‘Turkey and India. 

he Arab women marry about the age of sixteen. 
They are allowed great liberty, visiting each other tll 
late at night without interruption ; indeed, being in com- 
pany with a female is considered by the Arabs as the 
best protection. A woman is enabled to divorce her hus- 
band on very slight grounds ; a bad temper on his part is 
a suflicient reason; and if no serious offence can be 
proved against the wife, she is entitled to receive back 
her dower. Every lady, when she visits, carries on her 
arm a little bag of coffee; this is boiled at the house 
where she spends the evening, thus enabling her to en- 
joy society without putting her friend to expense. 

The Arab troops seemed very disorderly. ‘They wore 
turbans, dirks, swords, and fire-arms. They had a cu- 
rious method of walking, supporting each other four 
abreast, and each resting the hand on the other’s shoul- 
der. As I saw them swagger, or rather recl along, | 
could scareely imagine them to be the warlike soldiers 
they are described. ‘The people in the streets were in- 
offensive, and allowed me to walk without molestation, 
when there might have been some excuse for a rude in- 
dulgence of their curiosity, as only two European ladies 
had ever been seen at Mocha before. Were an Arabian 
female, in fall costume, to make her appearance in Hyde 
Park, I suspect she would not have to speak so favoura- 
bly of the courtesy of John Bull. 

“A short time before our arrival, during a tumult which 
took place in the town, a member of the Residency shot a 
Turk at the moment of his breaking into the house and 
alming a pistol at one of the servants. ‘This act of reso- 
lution, combined with the judicious conduct of the Resi- 
dent, might have conduced to the estimation in which 
the British were then held; for, a few years back, a 
Christian could scarcely appear in the streets without 
being spit upon. ‘The ‘Turks vowed vengeance on 
Mr. ———, and, in the emphatic language of the coun- 
try, sent him word that his grave was dug ; but, though 
the threat was not much regarded, the gentleman was 
persuaded, after keeping on the alert for some days, to 
leave Mocha. No blame, however, could be attached to 
him, as he shot the man in self-defence. The /:rabs 
took no part in the fray, preferring even the infidels to the 
Turks. 

The day after we landed, arrived an Arab ship with 
some British officers, bent on the same expedition as 
ourselves. She got on shore, and by the mismanagement 
of the captain it was thought she would have been 
stranded. A hundred Indian pilgrims, men, women, 
and children, were on board, and the scene of confusion, 
as related to me, cannot be imagined. It is supposed 
that not a hundred out of the many thousands of the 
miserable wretches, who annually visit Mecca, ever re- 
turn, muititudes perishing by the way from famine and 
fatigue. 

Numbers of these people pressed upon us on the quay, 
looking squalid and poor. We thought they were part 
of the population of the town, and it was not until we 
had again embarked that we heard they were the pil- 
grims. Perhaps it was as well, for had we given them 
money, they probably would have fought for it amorg 
themselves, have been punished for the disturbance, and 
have had to resign to the Dowla’s myrmidons any trifle 
they might have obtained. 

While some of the gentlemen rode into the country, I 
remained on the terrace of the Resident’s house, watching 
the setting sun, and the moon at the same time nearly at 
its full. The town formed one mass of white. ‘The 
facades and cornices of the houses were varied in every 
shape of fretwork and arabesque. ‘The terraces of each 
building, as white and as fresh as the walls, with little 
verandahs closed, or open, in many fantastic patterns— 
the sea calm near the shore, (the colour varying on the 








tailed sheep. A good horse costs about four hundred 


different shoals,) and a little farther, curling and glitter- 


ing in the sun, and then, as it were, in the paler light of 
the moon—a grove of green dates on one side, and the 
«wious bee-hive shaped huts of the Bedouins and Jews 
m the other, formed altogether a novel and charming 
scene. I was forcibly struck with the extreme stillness, 
interrupted only by the muezzin calling to prayers, and 
ihe tinkling of a few bells on the trappings of the horses, 
as our party returned from their ride. I saw not a 
creature on the terraces, nor one at the windows or 
loop-holes. On entering the harbour, I had remarked 
that the city appeared destitute of inhabitants ; and at 
this moment, as I cast my eyes around, I felt the im- 
pression still more strongly. 

Mountains, woods, rivers, and seas, are, to the general 
reader, no more than high ground, trees and water ; 
beautiful certainly, but conveying still the same ideas. 
To the spectator, each of these objects presents itself 
under numerous different aspects; and if the reader be 
an experienced traveller and an observer of nature, he 
may, perhaps, be able to imagine some of the beauty 
which is intended to be expressed by a narrator. But 
the difficulty of accurately communicating to others one’s 
own notions of scenery particularly struck me on be- 
holding the hills and mountains behind the town; they 
were picturesque, but mercly so from the variety of their 
form, and the curious undulation on every ridge. I do 
not think, however, any description would have enabled 
me to form a conception of the three ranges of hills 
which were then before my eyes. Thunder and lightning, 
and rain in torrents, occur frequently on these hills: the 
two former never reach the town, and seldom the latter. 
How perpetually during the hot season must its inhabi- 
tants be tantalised witha view of these refreshing streams, 
while they are smothered with dust, and the thermometer 
never lower than 78°! It seldom, however, rises above 
4°. The dust, indeed, is so distressing, that even at 
the favourable season my eyes suffered; and I heard 
several of the gentlemen on board the ship comphining 
of its effects, though we were at anchor a considerable 
distance from the shore. 

On the whole, however, I was much pleased with 
Mocha. Had not my friends been of the same opinion, 
I might have doubted-my own taste; for all previous 
travellers had viewed the place in a far ditferent light, 
and had given me such an unfavourable impression of it, 
that at first I had not wished even to land, and I should 
thus have been deprived of a great gratification. 

——— 


CHAPTER IV. 
Voyage up the Red Sea—Dangers of the navigation—Discovery of 
a new shoal—Arrival at Cosseir. 

On leaving Mocha, we received another passenger, 
Licut. M‘Mahon, of the 87th regiment. He brought 
with him, as an attendant, an old Chinaman, thus adding 
anew language to the already numerous jargons prevalent 
on board, which now consisted of Italian, Portuguese, 
Hindoostance, Arabic, Persian, Chinese, and Abyssinian ; 
and the horrible confusion of tongues may easily be 
imagined, when these men quarrelled and abused each 
other, in all the variety of their respective dialects. 

This, however, was an annoyance necessarily tolerated, 
as it is difficult to procure in India servants properly 
qualified, especially as interpreters, to perform such a 
journe y- 

We passed our time very pleasantly in the Red Sea, 
most of us being closely occupied in acquiring knowledge 
of the countries which we were so eager to explore. In 
the morning, regular lectures on Italian were held on 
deck ; and after tea, one of the party read out portions of 
Turkish history, till it was time to retire to rest. 

The wind was tolerably fair till we reached the latitude 
of St. John’s, the point at which all mariners expect to 
be baffled, and where they are seldom wrong in their ex- 
pectations. We had fifteen journals on board, which all 
spoke of storm and tempest from St. John’s to Cosseir. 
In consequence, we were daily and nightly prepared for 
bad weather. The least puff of wind inore than ordinary 
caused the dead lights to be put in; and in truth these 
precautions, though troublesome, were necessary—for 
about this position the danger becomes most frequent 
just as the wind becomes most adverse. 

Lascars were stationed at night on the forecastle and 
on the gangways, to look out for shoals, and every half 
hour exclaimed to each other, “ Khoob dekh augil,’ 
(Keep a good look out forward ;)—but I apprehend that, 
with the characteristic apathy of the natives of Bengal, 
who are gencrally fatalists, they answered, like Baron 
Trenck, in their sleep, and that our security was in the 
remoteness of the shoals, not in their vigilance. 

The captain and officers were, I believe, as anxious as 
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myself, the Red Sea being but imperfectly surveyed : for 
instance, after it was supposed we had passed a notorious 
reef more than once, while beating about against a foul 
wind, we beheld it somewhat unexpectedly; andon the 18th 
of December, the uncertainty of the navigation was still 
further evinced by the discovery of a dangerous shoal close 
to us, which was not mentioned on the chart. At half’ past 
three, while we were at dinner, breakers were reported 
from the mast head, and at four they were visible from 
the deck, at the distance of one mile. We went between 
this reef and the shore; but towards night, the breeze 
diminishing, we stood to the southward to round the 
shoal, not being able to get to windward of it. We were 
soon becalmed, and it was impossible to anchor, from the 
great depth of water. Hence our position became very 
precarious, being at one time within half a mile of the 
shoal, the breakers on which we heard occasionally ; and 
on drifting away from it, we came within reach of the 

sound ef those on the shore side. ‘Truly thankful was I 

when a slight breeze extricated us from our perilous 

situation. 

After ten days more buffeting against our old enemy, 
the northeast wind, we reached Cosseir on the 26th of 
December, having made a passage of twenty-three days 
from Mocha, and thirty-nine from Bombay. 

The appearance of Cosseir is unpromising ; the hills, 
houses, and sands, are all of the same colour. ‘The 
houses are mostly in the form of public ovens, small and 
wretched in the extreme. Some of the gentlemen said 
they could fancy themselves in the Dekkan, the aspect of 
the buildings being so exactly similar. ‘The officer next 
in rank to the effendi came on board as soon as we an- 
chored, and brought a civil message from the latter to 
Mr. Elphinstone. ‘The Turk accepted a glass of brandy, 
and on his departure received a present of six bottles of 
it for the honour of the faith! As he said the horses and 
mules, which were to have been sent from Cairo, had 
not arrived, we feared something untoward had happened, 
and were sorry to learn that it was the death of Mr. 
Salt which had caused the disappointment. We had re- 
lied so much on experiencing trom him the kindness 
which he invariably showed to travellers, that this alone 
would have made us regret his death; but, in addition, 
we heard rumours of the unsettled state of affairs between 
Great Britain and the Turks, which might interrupt our 
progress, and we naturally depended on him for advice 
and assistance. 

Early the next morning Mr. Elphinstone and the other 
gentlemen called on the effendi, who reecived them 
courteously in the upper room of a miserable mad hut, 
(the best house in the place,) but nothing occurred beyond 
the usual ceremonies. The next morning the effendi 
walked to the tents to return Mr. Elphinstone’s visit. 
After some conversation, he imparted to him, in an under 
tone, the intelligence of the battle of Navarino, adding— 
“Please God, friendship will yet continue with the 
English.” It was impossible to be more civil; he told 
Mr. Elphinstone “ he was in a desert, and could furnish 
but little on earth; yet if he wanted any thing from 
heaven, he would go there to fetch it.’ ‘Then assuring 
Mr. Elphinstone that the pasha had ordered every thing 
to be provided for the party, his excellency begged a bag 
of potatoes, and took his leave. 

On landing, I found our tents pitched, and every thing 
within them as comfortable as [ could have wished—not 
so without, for we were on a barren plain, close to the 
town, surrounded by the dead carcasses of camels, asses, 
and goats, and in the midst of all kinds of filth. The 
perpetual barking of the ferocious Egyptian dogs, one of 
which made its way into the outer tent, and drank up a 
bucket of water, my next day’s allowance, the strange- 
ness and novelty ofthe situation, the anticipation of what 
might be our future lot, and some vague thoughts that 
my destination might be the Seven Towers, prevented 
my sleeping ; and notwithstanding illness and fatigue, I 
was glad to rise at five o’clock ; indeed, in spite of the 
coldness of the mornings, [ found it necessary, during 
the whole journey across the desert, to leave my bed even 
before that hour. 

—— 
CHAPTER V. 

Preparations for the journey across the Desert—Tukhte Rowan— 
Exhilarating climate—Entertainment on New Year's Day in 
the Desert—Surprise at unexpectedly seeing Carnac—Tranquil 
encampment at Luxor. 

Some time elapsed before so large a party as ours 
could be accommodated with camels; they were pro- 
curable in any number, though they could not be collected 
without a little delay. They were white and black, 
besides the usual dun colour. I may here remark, that 
the distinction between the dromedary and camel is no 


further known in Egypt, than that the former is used for 
the purposes of riding and despatch, the latter for the 
conveyance of burthens. 


many asses,—no great number, when it is to be recol- 


provisions. The captain, and one of the officers of the 
Palinurus, had joined our party, and with them several 
Lascars, who were of great use in pitching our tents, 
Xe. Ke. 

For Mr. L., myself, and two servants, we had twenty- 
two camels and three donkeys. I was to travel in a 
covered litter, called a Tukhte rowan, somewhat resembl- 
ing a Sicilian lettiga: this was made at Bombay of the 
strongest possible materials, and, in consequence of its 
weight and size, it was necessary to employ the largest 
and tallest camels for its conveyance. 
from its height, presented a formidable appearance, being 
raised six feet above the ground; and | had to ascend to 
it by a ladder, which, from the unsteadiness of the camels, 
was rather a difficult undertaking. 

The Arabs having lashed the trunks after their own 
method, to my astonishment I found myself in actual 
progress about noon on the 28th. But, without Mr. 
Elphinstone’s servant, Antonio, and the additional as- 


I might have been in the Desert. still. 


the servants and Lascars, in their vain endeavours to 


they bawled—one camel rising with half its load, an- 


altogether—every driver secreting as much of the cord 
that was given him as he could hide, snatching from the 
man next to him the quantity required,—the combat that] « 


struggle against each other to obtain it,—presented a 
scene of contusion and uproar, which, though to the gen-] « 
tlemen, from its strangeness, might prove amusing, to me] « 
was somewhat alarming, particularly as 1 was, for afi 


My interpreter, who was a Darfour man, and who}! 
professed to understand Hindoostanee, could not compre-| t 
hend one word [ said to him, which increased my dis-|t 
comfort. At this moment my tukhte rowan was assailed] | 


lowered the silk blind, which, however, I thought they] t 
would have torn off in the same clamour and struggle tor 
bucksees.* 1 could not help seeing them as I strove to 


them without disgust. 
flamed by drinking, their persons were greatly exposed,|t 


what I had fancied of the delicate and elegant Egyptian| s 
females. 
girls of India. I may seem capriciously affected by the] r 
but to me these women appeared doubly bold and de- 
graded from the absence of the veil. It is so entirely 
contrary to the prejudices of the country for a female to] k 
appear without it, that the lowest peasant’s wife will not 


thus must be the height of abandonment. 
“In the tukhte rowan,” says Hajji Baba, “ when the 


in the cage between both undergoes strange motions.’’} t 
The motion, at times, in the camel tukhte rowan, was}1 
so violent that it put me to great pain. I was the more} « 
surprised at this, as on first setting off the animals step-| i 
ped well together, and we moved on most comfortably.| r 


officer before alluded to, kindly “ new-rigged the tack-}t 
ling,” as he phrased it. It was at last discovered by] i 


could do so without detection, they slipped off part of the 
cord harness which kept the litter steady, although they|t 


whole journey. ‘The next morning, one of the same} i 


me, and was with difficulty recovered; and then, whilc]s 


*Christmas bores. 








analogy between these two words.— Ed. 


The machine, | inclined. 


and altogether they more reseinbled common robustfhours each day. 
English women under the influence of liquor, rather than] had caught a severe cold the day of my arrival at Cos- 


at the door in a very unceremonious manner, my ladder 
having been forgotten in the confusion. 
The whole business required some courage, as owing 


Our cavalcade consisted of ninety-six camels, besides] to the delay I was left nearly alone, and was fearful of 


being benighted. ‘This, however, was the last of my 


lected we carried with us tents, clothes, wine, water, and] disasters; tor I found, on my arrival at the halting 


ground, that the delinquent had been reformed by a bas- 
tinado, inflicted by the Chioush who attended us,—the 
usual Turkish recipe for all misdemeanours. 

My maid was placed the first two days in a sort of 
basket with a hood, fastened on the back of a camel, but, 
though wel! padded, she found the motion so severe that 
she was glad to descend, and she pertormed the rest of 
the journey, with perfect ease, on a donkey. The gentle- 
men, also, execpt two, having tried the camels, preferred 
this humble conveyance, walking and halting as they felt 
Indeed, were L to undertake the journey again, 
[should dispense with the tukhte rowan, and adopt this 
inode of travelling. 

Though much varicty of country or occurrence cannot 
be expected in the desert, LE may say, with truth, that the 
passage through it was to me very interesting and 
agreeable. For the first three stages the road was di- 
versified by some inequalities of ground and remarkable 
passes through the rocky mountains; but the course of 


sistance of Mr. Porter, the officer of the Palinurus, I think] our journey, in gencral, lay through an arid plain of 
‘The concourse] sand and stones, about two or three miles in breadth, 
of people, the roaring of the camels, the vociferation of] bounded by rocks of sandstone of an almost uniform ap- 
pearance, 
make the Arabs understand and move—and, as usual,|trees; and the road was so varied, that T could then 
the less they could make them understand the louder scarcely believe myself in a desert, which I had always 
pictured to my imagination as a dreary and interminable 
other throwing down the whole of his, others making off] plain, with heavy loose sand curled into clouds by every 
breath of wind. 


On the second day’s march I saw one or two 


Our second place of encampment was truly singular, 
ur tents being pitched in a sort of circus, about two 


ensued, the one universal clamour for bucksees, their} miles in extent, completely closed in (except at two pas- 
sages) by rugged mountains, part of which rose above 


mur heads almost perpendicularly. I left my bed before 
laylight, when the whole camp was buried in sleep, and 
ndulged my astonishment at the novel spectacle of tents 


short time, left alone with the drivers. surrounded by numerous camels, with their drivers and 


vurthens, ranged in a circle, according to the position of 
heir respeetive masters. 1 wondered to find myself thus 
ranquilly situated in the desert, whose difficulties had 
wen so magnified; and I looked up to the canopy of 


by five or six dancing girls, called Almehs. Ll immediately] stars, the view of which was so remarkably bounded by 


he belt of mountains, with feelings which T shall not now 


attempt to recall in their original intenseness, 


I cannot imagine that any climate in the world can 


keep down the curtain; and it was impossible to behold} excel that of the desert at the season we crossed it. I 
Their countenances appeared in-| never found the heat of the sun injurious, nor did any of 


he gentlemen of the party, who were exposed to it many 
The air was so bracing, that although I 


eir, Which czused acute pain in my face, and ended in an 


They wore the same full petticoat as the nauteh} abscess, yet I felt the fatigue of being so long on the 


oad, the want of sleep, and the labour of packing, &e. 


customs of the inhabitants amongst whom I travelled,} less than I should an cvening’s drive in a carriage in the 
hot weather in India. 


Anniversaries passed in strange countries, and at a 
mg distance from home, are generally celebrated by 


travellers with extraordinary zest and cordiality; and 
allow any one to pass without drawing her mufiler of|though I am apprehensive of being considered tedious in 
coarse blue cloth closer round her face; and to expose it} dwelling upon what indifferent persons may deem unin- 
teresting, yet I will venture to describe the fete which 
Mr. Elphinstone gave us on New-year’s day, 128 Jil 
mules take to trotting, or when the one proceeds willingly | as I was, and fatigued by pain rather than the journey, 1 
and the other refuses to go except by beating, the sufferer] wished on this day to join the gentlemen in the dinner 


ent; and I confess I was amused by the contrast of the 
iarrative which I had been reading with the appearance 
if the table and party beforeine. The author of the book 
n question described the delight of the traveller en ar- 
iving at the wells where we were then encamped, and 


Every half hour I had to complain, and Mr. Porter, the] his satisfaction, after all his privations, at quenching his 


hirst with plenty of water; and, in short, would have 
mpressed us with the notion that the desert he had 


mere accident, that as soon as the drivers thought they} passed, and in which we then were, was such a one as 
depicted by Burckhardt, abounding in sand, hunger, and 


hirst. But, behold our party, consisting of ten persons, 


saw how much I suffered; yet, for the sake of this trifling] sitting in a comfortable tent lined with yellow baize, and 
acquisition, they would have harassed me during the} cheerfully lighted up; a clean table-cloth, and the follow- 


ny bill of fare:—roast turkey, ham, fowls, mutton in 


Arabs harnessed a vicious camel to the tukhte rowan;—] various shapes, curry, rice, and potatoes, damson tart, 
away flew my litter over the plain, fortunately without] and a pudding; madeira, claret, sherry, port, and Hodg- 


on’s beer. For the dessert, Lemann’s biscuits, almonds 


the camels were in this unsteady state, [ was hoisted in] and raisins, watermelons, pumplenose (or shaddock), and 
a plumcake as a finale! 


What astonished me, was the case with which the 


3ishop Heber has recorded the] whole arrangement of our meals was conducted ; how- 
y ever, I belicve this was principally to be attributed to the 
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ndence « f Mr. 


skilful superinte E} yhinstone’s head servant 


Antonio. He was active and in ng; a — tailor, and 
a good cook; speaking a littl of most languages, but 
being master of Arabic, French, and Italian. Il mended 
my harness like a practised saddler ; and, in short, could 
do any thing and eve ry thing as it was requircd. The 
rr “dining tent, and apparatus, were sent tors rd 
‘ in the morning, before we irscl id at 





six in the evening our dinner was ready. 








While traversing the desert we met numerous droves 
of camels, the Arabs belonging to which offered us for 
sake ipes, dates, watermelons, and ready be 1 hard 
eggs. Every person was so inoffensive, that after the 
first day, the wentlemen lit) ide their warms as usel 
incumbranes ,and travelled with such perfect ecurit 
that individuals were occasionally separated froin the 
caravan without any fear of molest tion 

We did not gain a sieht of the fertile « try d of 
the Nile till al {t or fit » dade ! if ta 
just before our arrival at Ta t} next stage to 
Luxor; but the contrast with t! rt did not appear to 
me very strikine. This part of t! irney, though im 
teresting, afforded little of 2 lty, as the face of the 
eountry resembled so much that on the banks of the 
Ganges. Indeed, but. for the « rious incthod of my own 





eonveyance, and the road, w Was a causeway raised 





above the inundation, and crowded with camels, | could 
have scarcely belicved Iw not in India. ‘Phe date- 
roves, at a little distanee, were perfectly sinular to topes 


vaenut trees. The young wheat was of a brilliant 
interspersed with the dricd-up stubble of 


also tields of sugar-canc 


oO; COE 


pom 
tic preee ding « rop. 
Indian corn, 


ma green, 
There were 
and little water-cOurses, for 

direction The 


by oxen, Was in per; 


Irrigation, 
wheel used for this 
wtual imotion. It 
d to it which raised up the water, 
lito th 
the notse of thes 


and 
winding im every 
turned 
i a stall pot ittach 
| 
cc ; | 
and as the wheel revolved, threw it 
noticed. It was « 


prone 
i ’ 


t 
} 
channels 
above to hear 


, , 
king like t 


nt crea singing 
cd by 


The 


wheels, whi a const 


of criekets, not di 
day or by night. 


plough, 


and whieh never ce 


at Boinb 


ivreeable, 
I] observed the same 
Indian. 


particularly fine, and the first 


al oO, 1S qua 
‘ihe day was 
the numerous cattle, so truly English, cansed me a 


ition of joy which those om appreciate who have 


ly can 

~ T was never tired of look- 
admiring, these beautiful cows, each of which 
been worth forty or fifty pounds in ¢ 
fine black and a ol i, col 
little miserable, halfistarved, dirty-s 


vith humps on thei : 


lone been absent from home. 


ine at, and 
would have ‘aleutta. 


They 


how unlike the 


were of a 


ur; 
vhite 


animals of Reneal, necks! 


We met many ‘Turks, their horses gaily caparisoned, 
some with four or five pistols stuek in their girdles, all 
with a martial air, but perfectly civil, yet forming a great 





contrast to th y of our quiet, unarmed English- 
men. 

While I was leisurely travelling along, thinking only 
of our arrival at Luxor, one of’ the party who had pre- 


rising ground to turn to 
the left, and having gone a few hundred yards off the 
road, | beheld, unexpectedly, the temple of Ca 
was long after I reached my tent ere T recovered from 
the bewilderment into whieh the view of these stupendous 
ruins had thrown me. No one, who them, 
can understand the awe and admiration they excite 
in unscientife beholders. When I compare the de 
tions of Denon and Hamilton, T find them essentially 
correct, yet without giving me any adequate idea of tlic 
glorious reality. They ful in describing what never ha: 
been, and what [ think never ean be, described. No 
words can impart a conception of the 
standing, prostrate, inclining ag 
and whole. a migantic 
lars, and pillars avain re 
ready to crush th 


eeded us, called to me irom a 


rnac. It 


has not seen 
even 


=f r))- 


n of pillars, 
broken 
Ja prop} ( d up by pil- 


profusi 
tinst each other, 
Stones of sz 
whieh appe ar 
r under their sudden fall; yet, on 
a second view, he is convinced nothing but an earthquak 
could move them; all th pillars, covered with seulp- 
perhaps three thousand years old, though fresh as 
it finished but yesterday, not of hideous 
objects, such as we are with 

yptian, mythology, 
and hu 


sing be 


ting upon stones, 
ie: 


fire, 
grotesque and 
accustomed to associate 
ideas of Me but many of the 
larecr than) life, yet 
s | had seen 


>» Mueh 
uty 


ods, warriors, 


ses 


exhibiting and erace.* 


SUP pis 


* Denon observes, 
tigneé de live, on ¢ 
eonception; on ne 


“On est fatigue d’ erire,on est fa- 
»la pensée Vine te lle 
meme, apres lavoir vu, 
constrnetions 


st epouvant d 


nt crore 4 
la réalite de Pexistenee de tant de réennies 


meme pont, len 


> qua exicee leur 


dimension, a la constanee 


‘ation, 


sur un 


obstine brie tux depenses incal- 


. pipe S, 


figures of 
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none b nd h ruins, and some of thi 
eaves at E nta and Salsette, I inight have doubted 
my ov hi had I not found every one els 

learned and unlearned, struck with the same ac rye: tion. 
Some of the gentlemen returned to view Carnac zt night. 
I wis too unwell to ~ rtake of thi pl asure. ‘The y all 
cain k highly gratified, observing that the detached 
ruins derived advantage from the moonlight, though the 
temp itself could not be scen with sufficicnt distinctness, 


» Si . } . } Saenelke. ie 
One only of the four obclt , mentioned by Pococke, is 


ow standing; it is not cqual to either of the two ¢ 
re the most per eet in the 
hed under tl 


vhich a world. 


Our tents were pit ie walls of Luxor 





to the banks of the Nile The steht of the few boats on 
the peacctul waters,—our own encampment, —the con- 
tented ap ‘ ( cl had thrown off 
their loads, and were i ‘fresh herbagce— 
nd of their drivers, who knew e to have one or 
two « t,and had a rewar fin pro pect,—composed 
is cl ul a seene as well can be imagined, and tm- 
parted a sensation of tranquillity and repose quite refresh- 


ing to a weary traveller like myself. 


The houses at Luxor are built with sun-burnt bricks 
and baked clay pipes; and, about three or four feet from 
the top, branches of trees are inserted, either to bind the 
structure, or to accommodate the pigeons, which flock to 
the town in myriads, and perching on these branches, add 
The walls are 


to the curious pep rance of the tons ; 
» piled up six clay 


battlemented, ve in the port-holes are 
whir en at a distance, have the appearance of smal 
cannon. On te very top of the parapet circular pots 
ire place dy white Ps also viewed “te afar, looked like so 
many men’s heads; so that when I first diseovered the 
all its inhabitants had thounte d 
The pig ons of the 


town, it seemed to me that 
the roofs of their houses to sce us. 
country belong to no particule r proprictors, but are not 
destroyed, in consequence of the manure which they pro- 
Some time ago an English traveller, ignorant oi 
attached to these birds, having killed one with 
his gun, was maltreated and wounded by the people of 
the village. It was remarkable to see the miscrable mud 
huts of the moderns built on some of the magnificent pil- 
lars of the ancicnt city. 


duc Cc. 
the value 
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CHAPTER VI. 


(.00 
Haboo—Coloseal Siatues 


near noc—Visit tothe Tombs 


Medinet 


Crossed the Nole—Eneampment 
of the Kings—Memn ninn 
next day, having crossed the river, IT mounted my 
nd, in company with Mr. Wilkinson, who had 
in Egypt, employed in- scientific 
Tombs of the Wings at Biban ool 


The 
donkey, 
re ele d cvi ral years 


pursuits, visited - 


Mool!s. Candles being lighted, we descended first into 
the tomb di pei hy Belzoni, and called by him that 
f Psammis. 


I suffered gre atly from oppression at first entering,— 
um fear, as from the closeness of the 
airp—and returned after proceeding some way. Another 
party, however, descending, inspired me with more cou- 
‘, and T made a second atte mpt. The uneom/fortable 
sensation, arising frem the lowness of the roof, and being 
under gr ‘das T advanced, and as the beauty 
and wonder of the place soon banished every feeling but 
d to enjoy all its strange and novel 





as much, perhaps, fro uw 





rage, 





ee reas¢ 








curiosity, I was cnabl 
sights without qualification. 


culables de tant de somptnositée.” M. Chan 
in a letter, a translation of which has pes been pu 
lislfed in the Literary Gazette, thus adverts to the inde- 
scribable grandeur of Carnac :—“t at length went to 
the palace, or rather, the city of monuments at Carnac: 
I here beheld all the magniticence of the Pharaohs, the 
erandest ever conceived and executed by 
man. All that | had seen at Thebes, all that Iliad ad- 
mired with enthusiasm on the left bank, appeared miser- 
able in comparison with the gigantic conceptions with 
which I was surrounded. I shall take care not to at 
tempt to deseribe any thing; for either my deseription 
would not « xpress 2 thousandth part of what ought to be 
siid when speaking of such objects; or, UT drew a ge 
sketch of them, I should be taken for an cuthusis ist, 

perhaps for a madman. It will suflice to add, that no 
people, cither ancient or modern, ever conceived the art 
of architecture on so sublime and so grand a seale as the 
ancient Egyptians: their conceptions were those of men 
fect high; and the imagination, which in Eu- 
rope rises fur above our porticos, sinks abashed at the 
foot of the hundred and forty columns of the Hypostyle 


ipollion, also, 
b- 


productions 





a hundred 


| Meat, 


The paintings, with colours as vivid as those of any 
modern artists;—and the engravings, in alto and basso- 
relieve, m perfect preservation, did not delight me so 
much as an unfinished chamber, the walls of which were 
covered with drawings previously to their being cut in 
the stone. These were mere outlines in black or red, 
but sketched with such boldness and lightness, that the 
more I looked the more TI admired. Searcely yet can I 
believe the fiand that traced them to have been dead so 
many centurics. Many of the figures are as large as 
life, and though mere outlines, wrot wht with as much 
expression as a finished painting. Flaxman’s illustra- 
tions may serve to give an idea of the sort of thing in 
miniature; but I doubt whether even these must not 
yield in spirit and grace to the Egyptian composition, 

After leaving this tomb, we visited that opened so long 

co by Bruce, supposed to be the tomb of Ramses III. ; 
it was also exceedingly curious, and in tolerable preser- 
vation. ‘The whole of the walls are covered with paint- 
ings; and there I beheld tables, chairs and sideboards, 
patterns of embossed silk and chintz, drapery with folds 
and fringe, precisely as an upholsterer would have fitted 
up a room when Egyptian furniture was in vogue. In- 
deed, it was an amusement to us all when I discovered 
some patterns exactly similar to those which I had sent, 
only seven years before, to a gentleman of our party. 

Of the Harpers, mentioned by Bruce, one is almost 
defaced ; and the other, | fear, will not last long; but 
they interested me as showing the antiquity of the instru- 
ment on which they are represented to be playing. 

Mr. Wilkinson told me, that the destruction which we 
had observed in Belzoni’s tomb, and which was evinced 
by large fragments lying on the ground, had taken place 
Ww ithin. three months of our visit. 

No book could better have portrayed the usages of 
the Egyptians than these tombs. Every thing is de- 
scribed :—in one chamber, preparing and dressing the 
boiling the cauldron, making the bread, lighting 
the fire, fetching water. Another chamber presents 
scenes ina garden, a boy being beaten for stealing fruit, 

canal, pleasnre-boats, fruit, flowers, the process of va- 
rious arts, such as sculpturing, painting, mixing colours, 
&e. Here most of the people are standing at their work, 
while in India, the gardener, painter, sculptor, blacksmith, 
cook, all sit. They do not plough the ground sitting, but 
[ think the y would if they could. 

After sceing two more ‘tombs, I was conipelled to re- 
turn home from fatigue. ‘The gentlemen remained ex- 
ploring till a late hour, but I could net gather from their 
conversation that they had met with any novelties. 

In order to avoid the importunity of the town’s-people, 
we removed the next day across the Nile, and encamped 
on a quict spot, close to the banks of the river, command- 
ing a fine view of Luxor, Carnac, Goornoo, (the great 
repository of the dead,) the Memnenium, Midinet Haboo, 
and the two colossal statues seated on the plain, like bro- 
ther genii, in solitary grandeur. 

These two statues seem to have formed the side pillars, 
or entrance, of some enormous gate way. I understand 
the learned are much puzzled to discover which of the 
two is the one from which the sound is said to have pro- 
ceeded every morning at sunrise ; but I, who do not enter 
decply into these discussions, am content to believe the 
voeal Memnon to be that which bears so many Greek in- 
scriptions on its foot, stating that certain persons had 
heard the sounds, and specifying the day and the hour 
on which the pro¢ l 





ligy took place. Unless these names 
be considered as fabrications, I do not perceive how the 
doubt could have arisen. 

While viewing these two statues one morning, the 
sight of a gentleman-like looking Turk coming towards 
us (Turks are scldom to be seen in such a lonely place as 
we were then in) surprised me a good deal. He made 
the usual Mahomedan salutations, and I was for the mo- 
ment startled at hearing him address us in good English. 
The enigma, however, was soon solved, when the stranger 
introduced himself as Major Temple, of the 15th 
Hussars, lately returned from Nubia. He, with Mr. 
Wilkinson, who was also attired in a Turkish dress, had 
fitted up two tombs, in one of the Goornco mountains, 
for their residence. The Turkish garb may command 
some respect among the Arabs of Upper Egypt, but cer- 
rjtainly has not the same effect in the lower provinces, 
where the English and French nations are so much es- 
teemed, that a Frank dress is considered the best protec- 
tion. - 

The villagers im.our vicinity, and who chiefly live in 
the caves of Goornoo, had a wild and resolute appearance. 
Every man was at thistime armed with a spear, to resist, 
it was said, the compulsory levies of the Pasha, who 
found it vain to attack them in their fastnesses. I, who 








Hall of Carnac.” 
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abode, felt co a beauty and peace of our new seg te ee ‘ a 
) where we a res ved ¢ discover that the very spot CHAPTER VII n hiel = 69 jit} 
‘ : > encampcc P ° : coat lag 2 ° whie - ——_———— 
. nessed the massacre * : uy four years before, wit-} Detention at Thebe-—Dey Mi lich they held to assist the seareh lig! sae 
. naggennorlsemchnaeraee many hundreds of Arabs, the Sibu of ao de Depari:re of the gentlemen __ {anxious countenances, ’ ghted up their 
in resistance against this recruiti , then} | 1 depusi sat Parks from § for Bat F The tsid 
ara . > ' c ng syste: ‘ eee Mm AEA seeing & ting Pom yeti thi ‘ : outside case . 
’ were , x Ss m, and w ya iady ten - r nish : ase of . ‘ 
a k blown from guns, or shot while end ae HO} of amumniy. eee ae eee ee eruneee OM ne hieroglyphies, and the i the mummy was covered with 
make their escape by swimming acr feavouring to ; larvre a oR 1e inner one consisted of a ti 
I y nming across the river. ‘I . arve as life, with the fi f a figure as 
poor peo le a : 5 he river. ‘Thc Having been t! 1a 5 thy ie face and eyes pain 
: dT f : round, however, behaved with civility t ‘ een thus detained a fortnight at Thel On lifting up this ¢ yes painted like a mask 
ant elt no ap yrehe 5 ae y to us,| Was ena rled t * ce ; allie ul a hebes, I ' S s cover, nothing . wrigns 
‘ nsion ¢ = ‘7 , O Visit its various ant Rs! : ’ dark vellow e hing was see) =~ ° 
s single ple Se . i py them with a{sure. ‘I'he colossal st z — antiquities at pericct | 44 llow cloth, which, though it must ; but a mass of 
| : poe malone. ‘I'o be sure, w : f AOSSul statues LCCal like ol A , lot at least titty fe ee" st have consisted 
1 obliged to tak : oo be sure, we were| tween which w amine like old tricnds, | itty folds, yielded lik 4 
8 ake especial care ° : » ert v 1 which we used to si an nds, be- |hand of the 4 J ded like sand to the seal 
- purpose the chief’ of Luxor - = — for which | ment, enjoying the “eas ~d ste and take our relresh-| [+ y of the operator, and the skeleton appear “es rciless 
1 halt’ a dnean alle assisted us, by furnis! . edl : She heey aveli J climate; and \ } ile Shee W is some time before l i ' : sk? Sean co oO ViCW. 
ren men to watch by nig! : ung y examining the miajestic C y WHHE reper |with whicl ta could recover trom the horr 
t ment. Nevertl y night round the encan imaginations os ijestic Carnac, we gratified or viet Walen the scene Impr siadictctain’ 
ict icless, once atte ip- aginations by repos : S acd our {qt} ' presst d me: I saw 
, once after I had gone mr y reposing in the hall of S . us little was ici ; saw no more, but 
was awakened by tl : sgl ad gone to sleep, I he detenti Sis 5 all of Sesostris. as suflicies.t to make y 70 
d 1e extinguishing of the li Py ‘ ition, as I have before ployment as dis : e me consider the e 
r my little camp e : subs g of the light, and felt sioned by the’ : ore mentioned, was oce . nt as disgusting as th , em- 
4 j d sad raised up by 4 gut, t »y the' want of boat W , Was occa- land the : gas that of a resurree : 
; a an cree S specs ats. arr ates a he manne as SRY Ra ction man 
; neath; he fled o ie y a man crecping under the conse e arrived at the time r olf pe rforming - ’ 
Y n my crying out, and es Ing - scription, when every ve 1¢ time of} may be eall : ; ig it not less unfeeling. 1 
¥ as he land ths eeilan ng out, and escaj ed the pursuit, | conveyance : very Vi ssel was pressed for the j alled the pursuit of scienc ig. It 
d » vigilance, of our six nveyance of the recr if for the} peared , of science, but t » 3 
" 5 six protectors. st ruits; and the boats s peared nothing more than rifli ’ Oo me it ap- 
I was greatly deli : } ) having shared the same fate : vats scnt up to us lof the trifli ore than rifling the dead for the s I 
: satly delighted with the temp! : sion oe ate. most of the cent] rifling ornaments wi ; rthe sake 
’ Haboo. <A detention of some d emple of Medinet] “ vantage of this delay to visit Esnet penuicm n took |rally buried. ‘T' . ae with which the corpse Ses etaiina 
P s » davs Ee ° mcr: : ’ 5. sstit ar Ste - ‘a is ide ‘ . : Ht ° 
, gave us ample time to ee on account of boats,| “""* belonging to Mr. Wilkinson : : py In @/ment it was 2 ween ae was the fact; for the mo 
; sg - atiate among these re not afford . son, so small that it coul as ascertained that the e . 
sights ; but I griev g these gloriou atford me ace it could | or iat the mur * cont: 
! ieve siete. : s s : accommodi al: ornamen _ umy conti ! 
: ihe ntiniians of —- os ie comparing them with such an inviting soonee aa o. Denon had given] which sai the ske * ton, together with the manee pales 
: ‘ amilton and Det how | erette sa e u of these templ | ee e inseribed m 3 apyrus, on 
ahie? ‘lad bean d ion, how mue@h mis gretted this disappoint ples, that 1 re- | and tumerous distinet hi : 
" ‘i i : rey S- : Si ment greatly: 3 ag and the other materials net hieroglyphies 
l, t one to all these ruins witl a little wl greatly; and my heart fi : materials, was cast fi Lt gisiee, 
wenty years Of th : s within the last} ‘ e when I saw my frie : : art fuiled|bish.  Suffi , Was cast forth as wortliles 
t Ss. 1c eight statues Med; tt iene. 6 v my friends depart and Jcave sh. Sufficient papyrus and reli as worthless rub- 
mentioned by the fi statues at Medinet Haboo,} 100% !or the tent of the ave me nearly | for the i apyrus and relies have be ; 
; : 1e former, I cc aboo, : it of the only gentleme ‘ “acti: yr the interests : een procured 
t y th er, I could not : 000+! was a seis. y gentleman who rem sts of science : and é I ri 
discover a vest : , on my first visit,} Y@* pitched so far f . remained |to the p: : ; and I think it 
, stige. His expl: 2 | Mm) sit, 4 ar from mine, that I fe L o the pasha’s credit if would redound 
it hunti s explanations of the b: yrotect Boal y that [felt almost witl s credit if he were oh 
lunting scenes rs ) 1e battle and I ection. Besides, as e ; . vithout | clear his . ere to issue ¢ j 
g se s are so mucl dota: é , as evening shut | . : ar his country fr an cdict, to 
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F auty and magnhifi : , that but for the viry, and the men by w ss of |had, indeed } imimy scavengers 
: i icence of the wl , ss ; en by whom I was s , Indeed, ordered all the ec 4 yengers. He 
felt some di .° 1e whole, 1 should h: rendered my as vas surrounded, jae } t 1¢ corpses to be 
isappointment f 55 : » as lave 2 y situation somew! | . : ,/aceording to e ii ’ . ve reinterred ; | 
e “gic eaiagece 3 oA om finding that . tun lie iat lonely ; but th : vident demonstrat ; but 
recent dilapidatic g that, owing to the ling light, returned my ; ly 3 but, with re-|tually disr stration, this order wi 
| : ations, 1 could seldom, « he aoe ned my usnal cheerfulness; é . ally disregarded, Scarabiwi ' order was habi- 
d spectinia eth his a. ( “ ldom, atter a minute in- planniag an excursion for the day “pene ss; and while | brought us is tl KB carabiwi are scarce; a few were 
e like: a connects in my hand, inake out any thing furks land from al ay, I perceived a party of | ruins, tl s by the Fellahs, while wandering al : 
ected story. — begaget cena )ahandsome boat, d A RR + is, though none of value. Ancient fering about the 
Onan ; fl Ss : 8: a ogether it was thie garccata > cam. ve in abund: ss ~ «+ Aneient coms are procura 
l one of rain nt visit to Medinet Haboo, I discovered I arrived in Egypt; and on reas out | had seen since curious, ar — they were too numerous to ) a 
be poorer Ate woo above adverted to. They appear nt an invasion of our etek — the reason of such|to be ri hey had certainly no beauty to eet a 
> ; , tave been of the se ° / pear, DY] tati . acet ‘amp, it proved ee ‘ asers. ¢ J attract us 
1e } ’ H on of the same f » 8Y} tation from the C she I d to be a dep " ‘ 
ike manner, tl mes orm (and had, in ¢ n the Cacheef of Kennah, wi adepu-|  Siguor Piceinini > 
: K f , the arms crossed ove ae lad, 8} lone A ennah, with letters, < 3 6 inini had foun ‘ 
4 of the Memnonium. ‘The a cassathinggey sgh ditt neg ope message to Mr Elphin ti te = a}lets, about an inch wide, of : oy ye some brace- 
: being bui nium. cumstance of this ste culty, however, was | ‘ Mr. Fiphinstone. 1e | were remark: a ’ small coloured beads : 
: ilt up is likel ° us statue] orrj : , was how to convey : remarkable, f eads, which 
it, = p is likely to ensure its pres : : arrived at thei cas wey these, and when |of , from resembling s : 
verfectly hid fi Soin gae ese preservation, for it is ; ieir destination, wha : ee vhen Jof the present day, yet, fi g somuch the fashio 
“a cath “i mw ae hich of any one standing in the as they were in the ‘Turki hl vs would be their utility, |not anlie same 7 from the absence of all re . 
es . » wall in which it is i : g el had take agen sh language and the ve cane E arly so pretty. ie heada: w "e, 
8, n it is inclosed mad taken no ge 1c gentleme J e beads, whicl saa oul 
A , sed. interpreter : oo a nen |nelian, ¢ e , which were of coral, cor 
¥ y st: ‘ I on r exe : » garncts, i , ° : ral, cor- 
k, Notwithstanding the great pains t: : idles: tiaiaaietlon <i their excursion. At last, | brigh , amethysts, and vitrefiec eee er =, nt 
h to destroy seen tn , £g pains taken by Cambyses | bei tl i ition with Antonio, it was aereed tl . right blue colour, were stri ‘ , porcelain ot a 
eal > temples, and he left 25 ambyses} being the only scri : ’ vas agreed that at every inc] , strung together, ¢ 
’ ] 4 , and he left 25,006 mnly scribe the L A, Jat ever . gether, and separé 
tim for thi ft 25,000 men behind} s: 7 ien in camp, the letter yinch by a gold wir » and separated 
ut s purpose, the sculpt i ind} sage should be explai p, the letter and mes-|we ya gold wire, or link, t : 
that much : » the sculpture 1s so superabund: : »¢ explained to me, that T mi -| were attached, in ord ’ <, to which they \ 
a remains uninjured abundant,| cate them to Mr. Elphi » tha might commuani- |: mm , in order to keep the brae J i 
lines of the ff jured. In many places the in to Mr. Elphinstone. Accordi nm jarm. The sienor th I sracelets flat on the : 
C- r 1€ figures which are ; sepia 1e out-} on my veil, ace 7 2 ccordingly, having put | they es roucht them very bh: , ah 
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ie: ) shes deep, have been fi er , two or] with all the sté y Antonio, and encompassed : pea ne of no value, except {i 1 q 
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ir s, when dislodged with f : d; and] where tour Turk agebe non, I entered the tent |he h g te many years he had resi ay 
lours und ae a small stick, showed tl : urks and a Greek |: ver tt |he had only discovered on ad resided at Thebes 
nderneath in vivi ck, showed the co-| did : . reek lad were sitting. ‘T nay ! covered one 1 ti ’ 
1 aid. praservat ; lid not attempt to rise, | ing. ‘They |}him for nummy likely te ! . 
even this slicl preservation. I considered} i ! se, but regarded me with thei : or the labour of excavati . y to indenmify mi 
le, S$ sig it act an appre = ered] imperturbabl 5 me with thei usual » . ot excavation : ( 
nach to fanati ‘ uwbable conntenanees. ‘T sal Passing th hhh . : 
of the gentle IPE profanation but . . vances. ‘The lette a ‘ ng through his } . 
ad : gentlemen at this time of ’ fain town cant withertl } latter was opened in| whiel gi miserable kitchen. the sl F 
withea far diff is time of our party ented Task 1, and, with the message, was tr ? : ich were also made of : hen, the shelves of hi ta 
d- ifferent spirit w Id a Y, Enoue Turkish into Arabie by re, Was translated from fat | ade otf ancient coffins 
strance, have b i » would, but for my rer ? nto ‘Arabic by the young Greck, (1 nchagiateaesl bebe, where lay the : ins, we entered 
at ’ e broken off, with sacrilegi J non-}as usual, could not re: , g ek, (or the Turks, | be th: : Ha) mummy in question 
ment from the v ’ sacrilegious hand, a frag-| Itali : iot read,) and then explained “tps iat of a high priest. It w sti supposed to 
0, » vocal Memnon: and: ‘glee: ag-| Italian by Antonio, wl ‘plained to me in|the lid of hi, st. It was placed in a stone ; 
manner, while sat ; and another, in the same] seali ee eee io, When, after much writi nF lid of which was rem ‘ a stone Case, } 
vg 3 e crossing the desert, tl ne same | s¢ aling, and direct writing, folding, | coffins, ex h was remove d, and inclesed i 
well at Legayta ; > desert, threw stones into the reali . ing, | despatched my letti the ins, each having a gilt sed in three : 
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that if every trav s depth; not recollecting : ring the whole process, which I g ire lid of the last coffin we pper end. The f 
rs, e 'y raveller adopted the same A ting protracted with the ; - Sy neh purposely ing, in vivi 0 n was also covered witl 
ment, little wate ; the same mode of measure- |} € me 1¢ astonishment which L knew y jing, in vivid preservation, ¢ ] vith gild- ; } 
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nail in ak a i - : ‘ at the time, they ‘ ae a tough texture. The : 1 oe Se 4) 
; I 2 " in D the its . Icy suds » riftr ss ° ernr 
ei ] reed say little of Ebek, and the Memnoni gs quired whether other Frank ladies ae y wubsoquentiy fresh as if it had bee: : rhs whole igure seemed as 
cr already have been so well and so fi — onium, which od, an to read, write, fold, and seal ; were so accomplish. | but the envelope n prepared a few months before | 
re others. Smitten with the poche 7 described by | their own women pase a « seal ; gai ling that, while | nini* said h ee waited Glanes Meal. ih 
I had visi rior grandeur of Ci ~ Jing fen ld not even talk sense, ¢ als eRe e might obtain five | “- im 
n- Fi visited the Memnoni arnac,| Ng emale should aor ise, an unbeliev-/mur =e : e hundred dollars ft ‘ | 
ee snium several times bef . possess a knowledge of whi ong: mnny at Alexandri: . ars for this | 
re would admit its temple i aie I several times before | jah, the prophe al een d : ote age ot W hich WKhadt- value, KGa tigre vor si : but he considered it of ‘aoa | 
ur or do justice to its beauty age of my admiration, In the evenines, I pe fent — Whether or —— taking it himself to Tuscany ' 
es singular perfection 1 ity, for the sculpture on it is in iccinini, a I ae | ee d the invitation of Signor} dity of vs } not this appreciation was to excite tl ak 
: F . was at firs . F : , 2 Lucchese, in the service of Sami y of purchasers . ye ‘ite the eupi- 
ie wondering at the cut and grav : — more occupied in} consul at Alexandria aid kes avers of the Swedisht The eee : rs, I pre tend not to determine pu 
which lay scatter graven stones, great and smiall,} Thebes it had resided about nine ye: ; . ains in this neighbourhood, called G 
th lay scattered on the groi : laine, 1ebes, to see the ope : ve years |have for ce i ~ rhood, called Goo 
omy thas B : : ground; huge blocks of seeon: pening ofa mummy, that | bbe centuries been the ce <a fi ornon, 
hi nite, inscribed with hieroglyphies ge DIOCKS of gra-| ™Y selftake out the scarabmus.orany y, that I might | notwithstandi : mcteries for the dead: 
: having once fi ‘oglyphies, and bearing marks of} 4S ! right be carabirus, or any such sacred orname e nding the havoe which during s reel ae 
ds i g once formed sphinxes, obelisks, pilk 5 8 0 night be found in the coffin. ‘The si igre mag been made amongst the hei ig some years has 
a large mutilated statue, called by thes Fr ey 9 The| was nothing more than a mud . ; i a. ha s dwelling |haustible. It aun ! t : ir contents appear inex 
is really stupe . ench the Memnc noo. I asce ¢ it on the hills of G ee searcely be an exagrcerati oat 
de y stupe ndous, and I would hav ss dy _ ascended to the only a < roor-|the mountains are X Sv xagceration to say 
such a block ec % iave fain learned how] this ro : . . y apartment by a few steps ;} mi robs oan ica merely roofs over the mass ee id 
10- ould have been remov : aW s room contained his coucl i ne steps ;}mies within the The ‘ He masses of mur 
ies Ghleuhal (forte t removed, how it could hav ee Anaxais $ uch, his arms, his wine, hi iem. The coffins serve 1 ie 
sh. n chiseled, (for it is suppose Ce rave | few drawings, and all his w : oe ee his|the whole neig! . s serve as fire woo 
oe tools,) and how it og sg 4 gynengae lee o shutters, steps, and figor, —— goods. ‘rhe window | first I did herrea 7 on See ee nae re 
“ ti een put Don fee aa = c . rere compose. . 6 . yt relish the idea . at 5 - mt. £ 
th ments (for I must call them such tho r| up. ‘The frag-| collins, painted with hieroglyphieal fi posed of mummy | with this resurrection w d of my dinner being dressed 
Ir large enough to form a statue fi » though the smallest is thousand years old; and tw al figures, perhaps four jof the coffin lid | wood, particularly as two or three 
ad retain a fine polish and will eae) pigmy ideas) still profuse expenditure of mate rial porate to observe the /shape of hum 5, i ich, as IT said before, were in tl 
é eae cee »robably remain as , aterials to whiel . it an figures,—were —_ 
marks lone after tl + as I y remain as land. ] accustomed . which I had bee : ‘ ’ ere usually to be 
ns g alter the buildings i . eiasus ee) siege ed to attach ideas of vi _. ree en jing upright agains , = J. ye seen stand- 
ad appeared, ° gs in the vicinity have dis- only in museums and pari ~— arise Nad them performing his po a tree under which the cook was 
mM: Th: as pater a mns of antiquities. a ae Saeed ‘rations, staring wit an Baca 
Bi his country must be different fr ’ had accompanied Signor eee a a : “ as if in astonishment at the new | h their large eyes H 
es here lived and rode amidst a ci c trom any other, We t inking what a fine thing it would vith reat glee,|had opened. The coffi yhew world upen witha they 
sa ruins around, so ' bl sta city of the dead ; and from the in England. What my g it would be to tell my friends | wood, wht h may raga ipen usually made of sycamore 
Cs- pies 1, so mau i larger than life, both in the | ene Ses ‘ y notions of opening a tinini the a nay serve, in some degree, to ac on 
a: id animal form, T could searcely bi , , re huraany oy annot define,—something, however “ y | the almost total extinetion of that M. "y account for 
oF inhabitants not to have been of a ne ‘t i nwa in ete itique—certainly any thing but w h ri? a d ce in Upper Egypt, 
. of a mature su ls “ a@ nugntier stature, and caily. * sd > a proves T! . . ‘ 
in 2 superior to our own; y bake es Hs unfortunate i : 
ee ae ; yet we are assure Hall ; mere unate individual is since ‘ 
4g these ve ry reople oak ol hale tans are assured that alf a: dozen Arabs were standing ar ing passed so many years iC ul is since dead, after hav- 
dog, and slifived . air upon the death of under heat, dust, and fati pt ad al panting |bour, str any years of painful and rev 
ist, ’ slfived their eyebrows for a dead eat.” a sete ey 1 , and fatigue. They had only just bour, struggling with poverty, deprived of revolting la 
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that, under which my tent was pitched, be ing the only | 


one in the neighbourhood. This extinction, perhaps, 
may also be explained by the increasing aridity of the 
soil. As numerous pits full of mummies have been dis 
covered in the heart of the mountains, without coffins 
and merely embalmed, it may be interred that these 
were the bodies of the poorer classes, who could not 
afford that expensive mode of interment. 
—>— 
CHAPTER VIII. 
Misconduct of the Turks 


not the Arabs of Upper 
inhabstants about 


Return of the gentlemen from Edtoo 
regarding boats for the party—Condi 
Egypt—Fertility of the soil—Paucity of 
Tiebes—Description of the boat in whieh the author embarkes 
for Cairo, 

After an absence of six days the gentlemen returned 
from Edfoo. On their way thither, they saw Erment, 
or Hermonthis, to the inner temple of which they could 
not gain admittance, as it was occupied by the ‘Turks. 
Near this place the Nile is remarkably narrow, not ex- 
ceeding, in appearance, the breadth of one hundred and 
fifty yards. They seemed to have been somewhat dis- 
appointed with Edfoo ; owing, perhaps, to Denon’s ex- 
aggerated praise of it. After reading his deseription, I 
had set my heart upon secing it; and I therefore was 
not sorry when I learned that the ardent Frenchman 
had, in some degree, supplied the dilapidations of time 
and barbarous destruction by his own vivid imagination. 
I feel no inclination, however, to speak of Denon but with 
the greatest respect ; the general accuracy of his draw- 
ings and descriptions is wonderful ;—indeed so much so, 
that I know not how he could have accomplished the 
task under the privations to which he was exposed. 
Forced marches after a flying enemy,—the heat of an 
Egyptian summer, blinded as he was by dust and ophthal- 
mia,—deprived of all remedies or alleviations,—unaccus- 
tomed, from his previous habits, to the hardships of a 
soldier’s life, and at an age when such habits are neither 
easily formed, nor is the constitution enabled to bear 
them: his good humour and activity, aided by zeal and 
talent, under all these adverse circumstances, are really 
worthy of admiration. 

An elaborate account of the Temple of Edfoo would 
now be superfluous. It will, however, soon altogether 
cease to correspond with the existing delineations of it, 
as the inner part of the temple is occupied by people of 
the village, who have disfigured it by building mud par- 
titions between the pillars, almost up to their exquisite 
lotus capitals, and desecrate it by every species of abomi- 
nation, 

On their return they landed at Eleithias. The chief 
objects of curiosity in these caves have been enumerated 
by Hamilton ; but the gentlemen were much interested 
in tracing the striking similarity of the representations 
of ancient Egyptian manners and occupations with those 
which actually prevail among the Hindoos. ‘The Egyp- 
fian temples, too, resemble the Hindoo in the general 
structure, the form of the pillars, and the darkness of the 
interior. ‘The representation of mythological figures is 
another coincidence, though there is no decided simila- 
rity between the deities represented. ‘There are not 
wanting, on the other hand, strong points of distinction 

the absence of pyramidal structures, and obelisks, and 
hieroglyphics, in India, where the inscriptions, if any, 
are in alphabetical writing. It may also be observed, 
that the most celebrated Hindoo temples are generally 
excavated, whereas the Egyptian are crected. 

At Esneh, or Latopolis, the person in charge of the 
temple readily off;red the gentlemen admission, and 
conducted them wKerever the place was accessible. But it 
was occupied as a storehouse for cotton, large bales of! 
which were piled against its beautiful columns, and the 
hieroglyphics were much defaced by smoke. 

The kaimakan of the city was extremely civil; invit- 
ted the party to drink coffee, sent a present of a sheep, 
and lent thein horses to convey them to Aphroditopolis. 
A full grown lioness, quietly basking in the sun, was 
chained to one of the pillars of the gallery through 


which they passed ; and apparently, from the length of 


her chain, there was no other protection to passengers, 
in such a dangerous vicinity, than the animal’s forbear- 
ance. 

They landed at Crocodilopolis, but, notwithstanding 
its significant name, did not see one of the animals 
which abounded there formerly, and from which the 
place took its appellation. Indeed, if I recollect right, 
we saw only one crocodile ‘during the time we were 
on the Nile. 

After ten days’ delay, the boats from Kenneh arrived, 
but the cacheef had fixed so large a price for them, and 
the reis, or captain, required so much more in addition, 





that Antonio went off to procure others. He succeeded ; 
but these boats, with several more which joined him on 
his passage, anchored two miles below ‘Thebes, the crew 
being fearful of approaching till those belonging to the 
cacheef had been hired. When this was discovered, 
some of the gentlemen rode down to the spot, took pos- 
session each of a boat, and brought them up in triumph. 
The Turks of the cacheef’s boats were so incensed when 
they saw this, that they fired three shots over one of the 
cangias*® to intimidate the men. Matters, however, 
were at last accommodated, and all the boats were divid- 
ed among the party; those of the cacheef being taken 
at an exorbitant price, with the intimation, however, that 
a complaint respecting the exaction would be made to 
the pasha. ‘The above arrangements brought us to the 
Isth of January, an unfortunate loss of time, as I feared 
to encounter the plague at Alexandria, and in conse- 
quence a lengthened quarantine at Malta. Moreover, 
the state of politics made us anxious to leave Egypt, 
though it was scarcely possible to fancy a more peaceful 
country at that time. If I were to judge from what | 
saw, | should call the Arabs of Upper Egypt a happy 
people, notwithstanding the dwellings of the poorer 
class were wretched in the extreme ; indeed, they gene- 
rally lived in holes in the mountains, in order to place 
themselves in security from the inundation of the Nile. 
But as I wandered through the villages on the plain, the 
donkey drivers constantly offered me to partake of ex- 
cellent wheaten bread ; the sheep and cattle were abun- 
dant; the milk rich ; and eggs were in such plenty that 
we used to obtain eighty for a piastre.t 

The soil of Egypt may truly be called luxuriant, and 
the surprising variety of the crops give a pleasing no- 
velty to our rides. Plains of the richest clover, in which 
the cattle revelled uncontrolled, besides fields of wheat, 
maize, beans of the sweetest scent, indigo, cotton, flax, 
(and I must not omit the blue lupine, which is here used 
as an article of food,) were to be seen extending in every 
direction. Still, amidst all this fruitfulness, I could not 
help remarking the loneliness of Thebes itself, (if I may 
so denominate Carnac and Luxor,) and how few animals 
and birds, pigeons alone excepted, broke the universal 
stillness. ‘Io my eye, accustomed to the swarming 
multitudes of Calcutta, the paucity of inhabitants here 
was very conspicuous. ‘The absence, also, of all fisher- 
men on the Nile was yet more remarkable. On the 
Ganges, hundreds of fishermen may be observed, and 
vesgcls are frequently obliged to alter their course, to 
avoid injuring the numerous nets ; but at Thebes I never 
perceived any person engaged in that employment, and 
the Nile flows silently and tranquilly along, undisturbed 
by a single boat. Meditating on this diversity, my ima- 
gination, rapidly passing over the occurrences of many 
weeks, transported me back to India, and forced upon 
me the contrast of Calcutta, the city of palaces, in the 
very pruriency of traffic and population, with the 
once magnificent Thebes, the city of a hundred gates, 
devoid of inhabitants, without commerce, and lying 
waste, in all the desolation of ruined majesty. 

Our servant had the whole morning been cleaning the 
maash selected tor us, from the mud and dirt, which ad- 
hered to it at least two inches thick. ‘The outside had 
already dispelled any illusions I might have had of its 
resemblance to Cleopatra’s galley, but when I entered it, 
I confess I was quite dismayed. A common coal barge 
on the river Thames would have afforded better accom. 
modation. ‘Two small cabins in the stern, the wooden 
partitions besmeared with dirt, every plank divided, some 
entirely broken out, admitting sun, wind, and rats, and 
the lowness of the ceiling, which did not allow of my 
standing upright, made me look round in hopeless dis- 
comfort. Few minutes, however, elapsed before our tent 
was dismantled, the walls thrown over the top of the 
boat, and a projecting pole added, which, with the help 
of our trunks for a platform, and a carpet over them, 
formed a sert of verandah, We naiied table-cloths on 
the ceiling and sides of the cabin, and the openings most 
exposed to cold I closed with little coloured mats, which 
I happened to have brought with me from India, The 





* The boats employed on the Nile are maashes, 
djerms, dahabeears, and cangias. The maash is a barge, 
used for accommodation or for burthen; the djerm, 
somewhat lighter and swifter, for the latter purpose ex- 
clusively. Dahabecars and cangias differ little in size 
and construction ; the latter being smaller, and better 
calculated for expedition: both are employed solely for 
the conveyance of passengers. 


t+ Fifteen piastres one dollar—one piastre, not quite 
three pence, 


carpet was spread; our two little brass camp beds soon 
looked like sofas, and it was no small gratification to me 
to sce a clean, comfortable, nay, almost pretty habitation, 
instead of the dirty dismal hole 1 had entered an hour 
before. 
—— 
CHAPTER IX. 

Departure from Thebes—Dendera— Accident on return from thence 
—Waantof cleanliness in the Arabs—Instances of their inotlensive 
ne _ and distuust—Siout—Bennihassen—First sight of the Pyra- 
mids, 

Having thus long pitched our tents at Thebes I looked 
upon it as a home, and quitted it with much regret. We 
embarked on the 18th of January, and on the 19th ar- 
rived at Dendera, situated just opposite to Kennah, the 
cacheef of which place had behaved so ill about the boats, 
that we determined not to land. It was not without 
threats, however, that we made the reis pass on, Ken- 
nah being the usual place for obtaining supplies ; but no 
sooner did we cast anchor, than the boat’s crew, our 
servant, and interpreter, all deserted us. Next morning, 
after tracking in a boat an hour and a half, and riding 
another hour, we reached the temple of Dendera. But 
the first view in the distance was less striking than I had 
anticipated. The portico alone was visible, and it was 
only upon a closer examination that I found much to ad- 
mire, as the building itself is heavy, and the pillars, 
though they have been so highly praised, cannot justly 
be called beautiful. 

The Egyptians being unacquainted with the scientific 
principles of the arch,* their pillars are always too much 
crowded together, but their height, and elegant propor- 
tions, and the absence of ceiling, generally diminish this 
defect. Not so at Dendera: the portico, which is roofed 
in, and in perfect preservation, consists of twenty-four 
pillars, three in a row, and the four enormous faces of 
the goddess Isis, upon the capital of each, give the build- 
ing a very clumsy appearance. ‘The sculpture on the 
walls is extremely fine; and though most of the figures 
have been defaced with peculiar care, some intervening 
event must have arrested the progress of the destroying 
hand. The very spot is marked, one half of a figure in 
the middle of a row is defaced, and the other half, with 
two ranges of figures above, remains entire. When I dis- 
covered the western wall of the temple, my admiration 
was unbounded. It is in perfect preservation. ‘The 
figures are finer, the proportions better, and the carving 
much superior to those on any building I had yet seen. 
The wall consists of immense blocks of stone, so smooth, 
and well put together, that the joints do not break the 
line of exquisite sculpture. One warrior is represented 
with a flowing robe, of such transparent workmanship, 
that the limbs are visible through it. But the whole of 
this noble edifice has already been described, and well 
justifies the praises bestowed upon it by Hamilton and 
Denon. It is equally wonderful in its magnitude, and 
the profusion of its ornaments, as in the combination it 
exhibits of the refined taste of the Greeks, with the so- 
lidity and splendour of more ancient times; and it is a 
curious fact that the Greeks and Romans continued to 
adopt the Egyptian style of architecture in the sacred 
edifices raised by them after the country had come under 
their dominion. The names deciphered at Dendera are 
comparatively modern,—Ptolemy, ‘Tiberius, Claudius, 
Domitian, Trajan, and Antonine. 

On our return from the temple, I was nearly meeting 
with an awkward adventure. After a long ride, we found 
we had missed the place where we had lett the ferry-boat, 
and that we had to cross a quicksand before we could 
reach our maash. Ina minute, my donkey sank up to 
the saddle, and one second more saw me off its back, 
and thrown across the shoulder of an Arab: no sack of 
corn could have been treated with less ceremony. At 
any other time, I should have shuddered at the approach 
of his garment to within a yard of my person. But when 
I had recovered from my first surprise, my ridiculous 
position would have made me laugh audibly, had I not 
been fearful that, if the man had caught the contagion, 
he might have let me fall into the stream. Fortunately 
I did not recollect, at that moment, the confession of an 
Arab boatman, with whom I remonstrated on his want 
of cleanliness, and who, on my questioning him how 
often he washed, answered, with apparent simplicity, 
that he had only done so three times in his life, when 
the ceremonies of his religion peremptorily required it. 
What a contrast to the practice of the Hindoos, wha 





* T have since heard of the discovery at Saccara of one 
ancient arch on the key-stone principle, and undoubtedly 
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never allow a day to pass without plenary ablution, and 
who, in the coldest weather, bathe their shivering limbs 
in the Ganges, allowing the clothes, which they wash 
with themselves, to dry on their persons! 

I should not forget to mention that the deputy of the 
governor of Kenneh, fearing the consequence of our 
threatened appeal to the pasha, who severely punishes 
extortion on the part of his officers towards strangers, 
came on board to offer his apologies, which were of 
course accepted, as the principal motive for resisting the 
demands for the boats was to preserve future travellers 
from similar exactions, 

Passing How, where the French defeated the Mame- 
lukes, we reached Girgeh on the 23d. ‘This town con- 
tains a convent, the superior and monks of which dress 
in the Arab style. One of them, Padre Ladeslao, a Ro- 
man, who was at Cairo when the English prisoners 
taken in General Frazer’s unfortunate expedition were 
there, had resided fifteen or sixteen years at Girgeh. He 
mentioned that there were in the place, eight hundred or 
one thousand Christians, of whom about four hundred 
were Catholics, the rest Copts, at least in name. The 
Coptic church is descended from the ancient Eutychians 
and Jacobites of the Monophysite heresy. 

The wind being very high, we were obliged to anchor 
under a range of mountains, in which were many holes, 
or mummy pits, inhabited by Arabs apparently very 
poor. Mr. L. and I walked about a mile from the boat, 
and fell in with some of these men, of the wildest ap- 
pearance, feeding their flocks. We selected a sheep 
which we wished to purchase, and agreed on the terms, 
but no persuasion could induce the Arabs to take it to 


the boat till they had the money in hand. We had none} 


with us, as our interpreter as well as our signs explained, 
but we promised to pay them the moment we reached 
the boat, which was then in sight. Their incredulity, 
however, was such that, poor as they were, they permit- 
ted us to depart, rather than depend upon our promise. 

Belzoni mentions that a promise toan Arab is a thing 
of nought, and this, I could imagine, might be the case 
at Phil ; but not within a short distance of Cairo, where 
traffic cannot, I should presume, always be carried on in 
ready money. Perhaps they apprehended oppression 
prow’ a to that which they experienced from the Turks, 
who, I believe, forcibly seize every thing they stand in 
need of. 

Our boat’s crew breakfasted on coffee, poached or hard 
eggs, and bread. They frequently purchased meat in ad- 
dition to that which we gave them; which surprised me, 
as I had heard so much of their poverty. Although there 
is plenty of fish in the Nile, some of which I tasted and 
found good, the Arakts do not trouble themselves to take 
it, as they find the cultivation of the soil more profitable. 
The mention of these circumstances reminds me of an 
instance of the unceremoniousness of our insubordinate 
crew. Having procured a sheep, I promised them a por- 
tion of it; but while I was giving directions to the servant 
as to what parts to retain, I found they had spared me 
the trouble of subdivision, by appropriating, without fur- 
ther authority, the best half to themselves. 

The north wind continued so strong that the boat made 
little progress, and we were enabled to land generally 
when we felt inclined. Frequently, accompanied only by 
my female servant, I wandered to a considerable distance 
from the boat. The reis at first remonstrated with me 
upon my temerity, and recommended me to have an 
armed attendant, but notwithstanding I disregarded his 
warnings, I met with no alarms. The Fellahs, carrying 
loads of forage on their asses or camels, permitted us to 
pass without interruption, and their wives generally 
stopped to open their baskets filled with rice, eggs, and 
bread, in hopes of sale. Were it not for the voyage from 
Alexandria to Malta, and the quarantine, I could fancy, 
to a person fond of change, no pleasanter variety than 

sing a winter in Egypt. The climate is exhilarating 
in the extreme; the sailing and floating down the Nile 
attended with no trouble; the scenery beautiful; and, 
indeed, the lasting gratification of seeing such objects as 
Thebes and the Pyramids is worth greater sacrifices than 
a sea voyage and a temporary imprisonment. 

We were soon obliged to desire the Reis to anchor be- 
low a town or village, for, on approaching Lower Egypt, 
we had come to the vicinity of the Turks, who were more 
curious and presuming than the Arabs, and usually as- 
sembled to see what the boat contained. The women, 
too, were importunate, coming down to beg, and whining 
out “ Meskeen Khowajah,” which means “I ai poor, 
merchant,” an appellation they give to every one in a 
Frank dress, for it never enters into their contemplation 


motive than gain; perhaps, however, this term is intended 
as one of respect when applied to Christians. 
Siout, the capital of Upper Egypt, where we landed on 
the 27th, is a nice looking town, with several good mina- 
rets. The house of Ibrahim Pasha, the governor, who 
is also son-in-law to Mahomed Ali, was far superior to 
any we had seen in this country; but the materials of it 
were not more substantial. ‘The people were not uncivil, 
and apparently accustomed to Europeans. A ‘Turkish 
boy, however, of about fifteen years old, deprived us of a 
couple of asses we had just hired, by intimidating the 
driver. Being in front of the ‘Turkish mainguard, it was 
prudent to submit to this act of insolence. — 
Signor Massari, a Neapolitan physician employed here 
by the pasha as a vaccinator, informed us that the am- 
bassadors of England, France and Russia, had left Con- 
stantinople ; a picce of intelligence which rendered me 
more anxious than ever to proceed. 
On the night of the 28th we were off Autinoe, built by 
Hadrian, in honour of his favourite, Antinous, who was 
supposed to have been drowned in the Nile near this spot. 
Its ruins, described by Hamilton, induced some of the 
gentlemen, though it was so late as eleven o’clock, to 
visit them. After a good deal of trouble, they procured 
a guide from the village; and, at the end of a desolate 
walk, they were disappointed by finding every relic of 
value removed, it was said, for materials for the new 
buildings at Siout, and to embellish the dufturdar’s pa- 
lace at Cairo. It would have been gratifying to have 
seen these ruins, and thus been enabled to compare the 
architecture of Hadrian’s city on the banks of the Nile, 
with Hadrian’s magnificent villa near Rome. 
On reaching Bennihassen, we anchored just below the 
grottoes which are half-way up the mountain. Within 
a square cut in the rock, is seen a temple supported by 
pillars, on which rests a pediment. ‘These pillars, which 
are more in the Grecian than the Egyptian style, are 
singularly elegant, having their shafts composed of four 
rods compressed at the neck of the capital which is 
formed by their expansion. ‘The scenes on the walls are 
excellently described by Hamilton. ‘The colours were a 
good deal covered by dirt and smoke, but when we re- 
moved these with a wet towel, fixed to the end of a pole, 
we were all surprised at a brilliant picture making its 
appearance. The colours are occasionally very vivid; 
the green, lilac, and light blue, of the plumage of some 
birds, represented in the act of being snared, are particu- 
larly fine. I observed no mythological figures here, and 
few hieroglyphics. On this spot 1 was struck with the 
quantities of’ little flattened stones, or, as it were, pieces 
of burnt clay of a sand colour, about the size of a shilling, 
and called by the natives angels’ money; they were as 
numerous on these mountains as shingles on the sea- 
shore. : 
As we advanced towards Cairo, the navigation of the 
Nile became more precarious, and the maash frequently 
got aground, where our course, from a partial depth of 
the stream, seemed least liable to interruptions. ‘Two 
maashes, sunk in a rocky and dangerous part of the 
river, almost a whirlpool, proved the risk we encountered 
in going on at night; and yet this we were compelled to 
do, trom the violence of the contrary wind which pre- 
vailed during the day. 
The next morning, on looking out of the maash, I was 
struck by seeing what appeared to me a mountain of 
singular shape, inclining to one side, as if the foundation 
had partially given way. A little below, the view of the 
Pyramids of Ghizeh first broke upon me; and as the 
mountain above mentioned made them look small, they 
did not fill me with that degree of astonishment which I 
had expected them to excite. Great, therefore, was my 
surprise to find that what I had imagined to be a moun- 
tain, was called the false pyramid—which, froin being 
nearer, and built upon a mound, seemed, though the re- 
verse, of a larger size than the others. Had I at first 
known the truth, the effect would, perhaps, have been far 
more imposing; but, as it was, I looked and looked, and 
endeavoured to raise myself to something like enthusiasm, 
but I could not succeed. The Pyramids still continued 
to be, in my eyes, no more than the pigmy efforts of hu- 
man imperfection to rival the surrounding mountains. 
Ee 


CHAPTER X. : 


unusually prevailed, continued to drizzle, and the cloudy 
sky added tothe melancholy appearance of the decayed 
and deserted barrack-looking houses on each side the 
Nile, in which the casements were broken, if they had 
ever been glazed. A few stragglers along the banks, 
and nu boats in activity on the river, gave but little idea 
of our vicinity to a capital. 4 
The first thing which attracted my attention after 
the Pyramids, was a castellated building, perched on 
the suminit of the mountain on the right bank of the 
river—so high and so obscured by the mist, that I had 
no idea of what it was till I looked through a telescope, 
when it proved a picturesque fort, of the same colour as 
the mountain on which it stood; and, from the latter 
being scarped from top to bottom, the ascent outside 
appeared very difficult. We pulled on till two hours 
atter dark, and remained all night in a creek of the 
river, to avoid the noise of the numerous craft in the 
principal stream, and also to escape a visit from the 
rats, which are ever ready to shift their quarters on the 
arrival of a new vessel. A steam-boat was lying oppo- 
site the island of Rhoda, where the Indian army was 
encamped in 1301, Next morning we landed at Bulac, 
and found horses and donkeys provided tor us by the 
kindness of Mr. Maltas, acting for Mr. Barker, the Eng- 
lish consul, then at Alexandria. ‘The gentleman went 
first, and after despatching our baggage to Cairo, I 
mounted my dapple, and, attended by Antonio the Italian 
servant, followed to the consulate. 
I telt some little nervousness at the idea of riding 
through the crowded streets at noon; but there proved 
no just cause of apprehension from the people, who, 
though they looked intently, and one or two ‘Turks made 
ubservations to each other, offered not the slightest in- 
civility. 
I believe the women I met eyed me with as much in- 
terestas I regarded them. ‘They resembled friars more 
than women; appearing generally coarse and fat, riding 
en cavalier, and enveloped in a loose, shapeless garment 
of black silk, which covered the head as well as the 
figure, and on the forehead joinea a piece of white linen, 
which descended in a peak to the waist, and which, 
without sticking close, concealed the face like a mask. 
Two holes were cut in this for the eyes, sometimes so 
large that one might guess at the character of the face 
beneath; and the cloth, from the forehead down to the 
tip of the nose, was adorned with a row of sequins, or 
other ornaments. Altogether the whole dress was gro- 
tesque and ugly. Many streets were so narrow that, 
but for the blows of the donkey drivers, I think I should 
have been squeezed to death by the camels and their 
loads. Men, horses, donkeys, and camels, all hurried 
on, without the least regard to whom or what might be 
in their way, and yet all appeared to escape with safety, 
The day was still overcast, and the sight of so many 
narrow streets and deserted houses, both then and the 
day before, filled me with a melancholy I could not 
shake off, and which was not diminished by the appear- 
ance of the consulate where we were to lodge. Mr, 
Salt being lately dead, the house was consequently un- 
inhabited, and, toan English eye, unfurnished. 
The conversation, in the evening, turned on the 
plague; and we heard that one accident (the term used 
for a death by plague) had already occurred. It was 
natural, therefore, on retiring to my gloomy chamber 
at night, to dwell on this awful subject. These medita- 
tions were not cheered by the sight of an iron bedstead 
and several bottles of camphor on a bureau, indicating 
the precautions observed against infection; and I felt 
an increased dejection from having, in the morning, re- 
ceived letters which transported me in idea to England, 
and all the smiling comforts of a home, where happily 
such dreadful inflictions are unknown. Casting off, 
however, these lugubrious reflections, I joined my friends 
next day inan excursion to view the various objects of 
interest within our reach. 
Crossing the Esbequier, or great square, we came to 
the house of the dufturdar who married the pasha’s 
daughter, to which a garden is attached, with a summer- 
house or pavilion in it, and a marble fountein. The 
orange trees were in full fruit: the most conspicuous 
flowers were French marigolds, interspersed in the same 
beds with large cabbages; the fruit, flower, and kitchen 
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the well to which his murderer fled for concealment. 
It is well known that the assassin was impaled, and 
that he survived three days in agony. The adjoining 


garden being thus combined in one. 
It was in this garden where General Kleber was assas- 
We saw the spot where he was standing, and 
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the Arabs, who, in former times, would have been sacri- 
ficed by their ‘Turkish inasters oa the most trifling pre- 
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Passing near the ancient mosque called Sultann Ha- 
kim’s, and the lotty gateway denominated Baboo! Fut- 
teh, we proceeded by the Babool Nussar, the handsomest 
gate of the city, and built in the grand Saracenic style. 
it is jn possible tou see Cairo without being struck with 
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decay, While those of seven or eight hundred years ago 
are standing, and if left to time, without being dilapi- 
dated by man, will, to all appearance, last for sume cen- 
; Ou our way we passed by a sinall red 
which Buckhardt died. 


turies to come, 
and white striped house, in 
His uame is never mentioned without panegyric, and 
expressions of deep regret. 

The ultimate object of our exeursion was the tombs 
of the Mamaluke Sultauns. ‘These are situated, as it 
would appear, in the very heart of the desert; and it 
struck me asoue of the most singular features of Grand 
Cairo, that, from the very centre of population, from a 
seene of luxuriant cullivation, we ina moment, without 
the slightest preparation, passed on to a plain and hills 
of sand. Not a tree, not a habitation breaks the ani- 
formity of the surface: nothing is visible but a district 


of graves, extending as far as the eye can reach; and, 





where the stones are no longer perceptivle, little hillocks 
of sund mark the places of sepulture. 

Amidst this desolation arise the tombs of the Mam- 
"The largest ts that of Sultan Beerkook and his 
tullowers. Itis in the form of a square, and its walls 
are in excelleut) preservation. On one side, in an 
arched and vaulted room inlaid with coloured marbles, 
ue placed his remains; at the extremity of an open 
gallery is a similar roo, now used as a mosque, ‘The 


alukes. 


square is embellished with a minar and dowe. The 
latter especially, with the pulpit or muezzin, is cut in 
the most elegant and delicate tretwork of stone. 

The rest of the building was occupied by poor Arabs, 
who lived by begging, and in this dwelling are safe from 
tuxes and extortion. 

The wretchedness of the children was beyond any 
thing I hadever seen; several were totally blind, others 
alinost so, and sume who had lost one eye, and evidently, 
from disease and dirt, were losing the other, excited my 
t was in vain [ explained to their 
parents the necessity of cleanliness; they replied, ** wa- 
ter was cold, water would make them worse,” and re- 
turned to the clamour for bucksees, which they appeared 
to value above the blessing of sight. Many of these 
lhittke wretches wore strings of blue beads as necklaces 
and bracelets, and others had buuches of them hung on 
their ears, while their eyes swarmed with flies, rendering 
them the most piteous objects T ever beheld. 


utmost compassion. 


As I had already seen an Egyptian garden, | looked 
forward to an excursion to Sbhoobra, the country seat of 
the pasha, with little or no curiosity. 


. | 2 ! 
ever, DY a he rou i: | 


Proceedine, bow 
tuted on each side with acacias 
and sycamores, whose growth, owing to the richness of 
the soul, kept pace with the inpatient disposition of the 
pasha, who had, at one sweep, cut down the avenue of 


mulberry trees three years betore, we arrived at the 
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house, which is situated close to the Nile, and commands 
1 fine prospect of the river and city. 

Nhe exterior of the building extibited nothing remark- 
able. On asccnding a terrace a few feet square, we 
yassed through a rough wooden door, such as is fit only 
tor an outhouse, and tound ourselves in the pasha’s room 
of audience. It was matted, and round the walls was 
fixed a row of cushions, on two corners of which were 
laced satin pillows, marking the seat the pasha occu- 

Just over a 


pied according to the position of the sun. c 
low ledge in tue door, we stepped into a small room with 
a bedding on the fioor; this was his sleeping chamber. 
never monarch had so little Inxury or state. 


Surely 


ipartincuts appropriated to the chief lidy of the harem. 
‘The centre of the principal room formed a sort of octa- 
von, With three recesses, all inlaid with marble. From the 
jour corners opened four simaller rooins, fitted w ith splen- 
did divans and cushions of velvet, and cloth of gold; and 
a set ef marble baths completed this scrics of elegant 
partments, 
The ceilings, executed by a Greck artist, were lofty 


landscapes, or of palaces and colonnades, the whole paint- 
ed in light and pleasing colours. 

The sultana’s private sitting room was still more 
sumptuous. "The ceiling consisted of a circus of palaces, 
the columns and arches of which were delineated with a 
most successful regard to perspective. ‘These apartments 
were until lately oceupicd by the pasha’s deceased wile, 
mother of Ibrahim Pasha, by a former husband. ‘Their 


those inhabited by the pasha himself. 
my friends to ask if [ was not penetrated with so con- 
vineing a proof of the gallantry of the Turk: and he 
challenyved me to cite the English husband who would 
have done so much for the exclusive gratification of his 
wife. ‘I'o which I could only reply that, with my erratic 


locomotion for such proofs of attection; and that I ap- 
prchended few English women would answer either the 
pasha’s or Sancho Panza’s idea of a good wife, by conti- 
nually remaining, according to the latter’s proverb, 
“like an honest woman at home, as if her leg were 
broken.” 

Mahomed Ali’s late consort had great influence over 
him during her lite, as he considered his marriage with 
her the foundation of his rood tortune. She was esteemed 
and beloved by the people, for ler influenee was ever 
employed on the side of justice aud merey. 
her time was occupied in receiving petitions ; but it was 
seldom she had to refer them to the pasha, as her power 
was tuo well known by the ministers to require this last 
appeal. Li, however, in consequence of any demur on 
their part, she had to apply to him, be answered their re- 
monstrance by saying—“It is enough. By my two 
eyes! if she requires it, the thing must be cone; be it 
throuch fire, water, or stone. 

Ilis highness, during the heats of summer, sits below, 
ina room particularly adapted for coolness, and having a 
marble fountain in the centre. On one of the walls is in- 
scribed, in large Arabic characters, a verse from the Ko- 
ran, signifying “ An hour of justice is worth seventy 
days of prayer.” 

The gardens of Shoobra, with their golden fruit and 
aromatic flowers, having already been described by for- 
mer travellers, I shall pass on to the magnificent pa- 
vilion, which constitutes the chiet embellishment of the 
place, and which was completed only a few weeks before 
my visit. ‘This pavilion is about two hundred and fifty 
feet long by two hundred broad. On its sides run four 





the finest white marble (of an order resembling the 
composite,) surrounding a sunken court of six fect deep, 
paved throughout with the same beautiful material. At 
each corner of the colonnade is a terrace, over which 
water passes into the court below in a murmuring cas- 
cade, having on its ledges figures of fish, sculptured so 
truc to nature that, with the flowing stream, they appear 
to move. ‘The whole supply of water rises again through 
i fountain im the centre, and re-appears in a beauti‘ul 
jet-deau, lofty, sparkling, and abundant. One seldom 
sees an Cxhibition of this character without apprehending 
a failure of water; but here the works are fed by the 
Nile, and the spectator is aware that its exuberance will 
not Cceuse. 

In fine weather, the pasha oceasionally resorts to thi 
splendid tountain with the ladies of his harem, who row 
ibout in the flooded court rusement of his hieh 
ness, While he ts seated in the colonnade. Great is the 
commotion when the ladies descend into the garden. A 


tor the ar 





Thenee we came at once to the magnificent suite of! 


ind vaulted, ornamented with gold and representations of 


splendour was singularly c« ntrasted with the plainness of 
This led one of 


propensities, | should not willingly resign the privilege of 


Much of) 


gallerics, or colonnades, composed of elegant pillars of 


signal is given, and the gardeners yanish in an instant. 
We were all struck with the ruddy cheeks and healthy 
appearance of these men. They were principally Greeks ; 
and the gay colours of their fanciful costume—each with 
a nosegay or bunch of fruit in his hand—combined with 
the luxuriant scenery around, gave them more the sem- 
blance of actors in a ballet representing a fete in Area- 
dia, than the real labourers of a ‘Turkish despot. 


—_——~ 


CHAPTER XI. 

Visit to the citade]—Labourof the women and children—Spicndid 
view trom the terrace —The pasha’s paluee—Siave tnarket—Ce 
metery of the pasha’s family—Tussoon Pasha—tsmael Pasha. 
The next day, while the gentlemen were gone to visit 

the governor of Cairo,* L followed to the citadel, accom- 
panied by Osman, the Scotsman, so often mentioned by 
travellers in Egypt, who now practises physic in the 
city, and has received the title of effendi from the pasha. 
Atier passing many splendid mosques, we ascended 
through a gate, which still retained shot-marks and other 
indications of former warfare, and entered at once on a 
paved road, very steep, and inclosed between high walls. 
“Here it was,” whispered Osman, “ that those persons, 
whose names | will not mention, were massacred on 
their return from visiting the pasha.” A painful feeling 
made me look round to sce if there was no escape ; 
there was nonce; and no resistance could have availed, as 
the assailants were above, protected by the walls, whence 
they fired in perfect security on the Mamalukes—who, 
with their attendants and horses pressing on each other, 
formed a dense mass below. 1 shuddered as I beheld in 
imagination the slaughter of these unfortunate people, 
utterly helpless, unable to fly, indeed scarcely able to 
move, 

Osman made the only excuse which could be given 
for this treacherous act—that policy required it, for that 
the Mamalukes were conspiring against the pasha, and i 
he had not killed them they would have destroyed him. 
Those best acquainted with the pasha, say he was him- 
self much disturbed during the day, and reproved, by his 
silence and a look, one of his Frank physicians who al- 
luded to the subject with levity. 

The citadel, which was much shaken four years ago 
by the explosién of a magazine, is now undergoing a 
thorough repair. We here saw many vestiges of this de- 
structive accident, the effects of which were aggravated 
by its having oceurred when the plague was at its 
height; for persons, who had shut themselves up to 
avoid contagion, were obliged to fly from their houses, 
mingle with the crowd, and assist im extinguishing the 
fire which followed the explosion. Among the ruins 
about to be pulled down, I grieved to observe some inte- 
resting relies of the reign of Saladin: one of these, his 
hall, which might long have stood the ravages of time, 
is to make room for a sqnare. The roof of this edifice is 
very beautiful. It is formed of a succession of little 
domes made of wood, into which are introduced concave 
circles, containing octagons of blue and gold. ‘The cor- 
ners and arches of the building are carved in the best 
Gothic manner, and in many places the colours and gild- 
ing continue perfectly bright. 

Parties of women and children were running up end 
down the precipitous rock on which the citadel stands, on 
planks, without railing, removing the rubbish, and carry- 
ing mortar for the new building. My heart ached when 
I saw these poor creatures struck with a thick stick 
which the overseer flourished in his hand; though but 
for the blows I should scarcely have known they were 
not all in play, as they were singing in the loudest key; 
this, however, I afterwards learned, was compulsory. 
The different parties, in presenting themselves for work, 
almost tore the overseer to pieces, screaming out their 
song, and never ceasing to run round and round, like so 
many dervishes, in a circle, till their hods were emptied 
or filled. Moved by their apparently hard fate, I was la- 
menting my inability to relieve the whole of the wretched 
crowd, when, after a longer inspection, I obscrved with 
astonishment how little either the children or women 
scemed to care for it themselves—the former, with all 





* The governor reecived the party very courteously, 
and patted one of them on the back incredulously, when 
he said he had been thirty years in India, and did not 
mean to return; not understanding how any person 
could tear hunself from that country after so long a resi- 
The Italian interpreter knelt at his feet. On 
leaving the audience-chamber, the gentlemen saw about 
twenty of the household ranged in a line, saving prayers, 
according to the motions of a Moollah placed in front as 
a fugleman. 
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the hilarity of their early age, were dancing about, and |of five domes, under which, in splendid marble tombs, or-| pyramid with horror. Count de Noe again, says, that 
running up and down without their burthens, evidently }namented with painting and gold, repose the bedies of he arrived at the summit, “avee la plus grande peine, 


for pleasure, While the women siunk away, hiding 
under the guns, and behind the rubbish, and when de- 
tected by the harassed overseer, only fled from the ex- 
pected blow with a loud laugh; in the end, I scarcely 
knew who was most to be pitied, the overseer or them- 
selves. Each village sends a certain number of inhabi- 
tants for the public works, and also an overseer, who 
being of the same village, and a countryman, migit be 
expected to feel more compassion than a ‘Turk. ‘Phe la- 
bourers are supplied with as much bread as they can eat, 
in fact are better fed than they would be at home ; and 
on the collection of the taxes, a small sum is remitted to 
them, equal, | believe, to a penny aday each, Leaving the 
above scene, so painful to an English eye, | joined the party 
at Joseph’s well, the work of Saladin’s vizier, whose 
name was Yusuf, (the Arabic for Joseph) easily, but 
erroneously, transformed into that of the patriarch Jo- 
seph. 

After examining this famous well, too much known by 
the description of former travellers to require any com- 
ments of mine, we ascended to the terrace leading to the 


pasha’s palace, whence there is a magnificent view of 


Cairo and the surrounding country ; white palaces, old 
and decayed houses, numerous mosques, with their lofty 
and clegant minarets, the Nile flowing through fields in 
perfect verdure, and bearing on its bosom the boats of the 
country, with their picturesque lateen sails,* the distant 
pyramids, the huge mosque of Sultan Hassan almost at 
tie foot of the terrace, the burying grounds outside the 
city studded with white tombs, the busy market places, 
the white and green tents of the military, the elegant 
mausoleums of the Mameluke caliphs,—even the large 
mounds of rubbish from their contrast, formed a pros- 
pect in itself almost worth a journey from India to be- 
hold. We then entered the palace, infinitely more 
splendid and capacious than that at Shoobra; the grand 
hall measuring between the divans one hundred and fitty 
by one hundred and twenty feet, with large plate-glass 
windows, and paved with marble slabs, of the extraor- 
dinary size of eighteen feet in the square. ‘The furniture 
of the side-rooms was cloth of gold embossed with tulips 
and roses, in purple and green velvet, and had been 
brought from Constantinople. 

I conclude that persons, by a long residence in Egypt, 
become callous to the fear of the plague; but I confess it 
had not decreased with me, for as, on my return irom the 
citadel, I rode along the crowded bazaar, the coming in 
contact with some of the wretched and diseased people 
filled me with apprehension. Nor could this collision 
always be avoided, although I had a man walking on 
each side of my donkey, and a chioush in front to clear 
the way. Nobody seems surprised in the streets, what- 
ever may be the encounter, whether with a brick-loaded 
camel, (a tremendous opponent in a narrow lane,) a wa- 
ter-carrier’s mule, or a couple of bullocks abreast. When, 
however, in addition to the customary obstacles, I was 
stopped by a marriage procession, I despaired of escape, 
for here mendicants are in the habit of silently touching 
you to attract attention, and, by way of asking charity, 
or thanking you for it, they take your hand and kiss it 
before you are aware of their intention. ‘These incidents 
may appear of little inoment to those who quietly read of 
them by their fireside, but happening to the traveller ina 
land of contagion, are subjects of anxiety. 

The slave market is a small square, in which were a 
few people eating very comfortably together, some of 
whom, it was said, were slaves, but no distress or misery 
was to be discovered, and the whole scene had so little of 
singularity about it, that our party soon passed on, par- 
taking of that indifference which seemed to pervade all 
the inmates of the place in question. Ona terrace above 
were perceived a few girls and children from Darfour, 
stated to be for sale, who were laughing very heartily, 
and amusing themselves at the curiosity they excited. 
Feeling hearts need not grieve over such a state of 
slavery. Slaves are usually treated with kindness in Asia, 
and in most other countries, except where Europeans are 
coucerned, and are, in many instances, happier in that 
condition than in their original state, which is generally 
one of extreme penury and wretehedness. Let me not, 
however, be supposed to say any thing in extenuation of 
West India slavery, or its horrible mode of supply. 

Among the curiosities of Cairo is the cemetery of the 
pasha’s family. It is a vaulted stone building, consisting 








* These sails, so different from the large square one of 
Bengal, I observed first at Ceylon. They continued 
with us from that latitude up the Red Sea, and we recog- 
nised them again in the Mediterranean. ; 


the pasha’s two sons, ‘Tussoon Pasha and Ismael Past 
Here also is buried Mahomed Ali’s first and favourite 
wile, mother of the present Ibrahim Pasha, so well known 
in Greece. ‘The pasha’s sister is buried in a tomb he liad 
intended for himself. 
this tomb, which, as usual, looks towards Mecea, ts the 
distinguishing mark of the grave of a female. A turban 
at the top of the pillar designates that of a man. 


Upper Egypt, was forwarded in a cangia to Shoobra. 
The pasha was then at Ghizeh, and only hearing that his 
son was ill, instantly sent to Cairo for an Italian phys=i- 
clan, and hurried to Shoobra in the greatest anxiety. 
When arrived, he immediately called tor his son, and 


the afHicting truth. Having tollowed the corpse on foot 
some time inconsolable; on the third day, however, he 
called his ministers around him, and said that his grict 
had been such, that at first he could have killed himself, 
but that now he must no further yield to affliction, nor 
longer cease to recollect that he was the father of his peo- 
ple. After this he proceeded to business, and gave his 


orders as usual. Independent of the pasha’s atfection 


being a fond and indulgent ftather—he must have de- 
plored his death in a political point of view, as he had 
now only one surviving son. Tussoon was also much 
regretted by the people. He was said to be mild, kind, 
and generous ; indeed, his liberality amounted to such 
profusion, as not always to please the old pasha ;—lor in- 
stance, once when some arms, splendidly inlaid, had ar- 
rived from Europe for sale, Mahomed Ali enquired the 
price of one of the guns, and being told it was 10,000 
piastres, refused to take it for that sum. 


tres, and will pay for the value of the materials and 
workmanship in gold.” It weighed 9000 piastres. 

The pasha then heard ‘Tussoon order the rest of the 
arms into his tent, without enquiring their cost, to be dis- 
tributed in presents to his Meem Bashees, and other tol- 
lowers. “ Aha!’ exclaimed the pasha, “to whom do 
these arms belong ? who sends into ‘Tussoon’s tents pre- 
sents to the value of 10,000 piastres ? where is his head ? 
Take care,” turning to Mr. Walmas, the purveyor of these 
articles, “ that presents only to the amount of one purse, 
or one purse and a half at most, be placed at the disposal 
of that foolish young man.”—* Who am 1,” replied ‘Tus- 
soon, “that I should be thus restricted? Am IL not a 
pasha of three tails ? and shall [ not give presents accord- 
ing tomy rank?” This story has no particular point, 
except as showing the arbitrary character of the pasha, 
and how it yielded to indulgence towards his son, for it 
ended in allowing him to appropriate the presents; nor 
should I mention it, but as tending to refute the impro- 
bable tale that he had hastened the death of his favourite 
child ;—however, when the pasha talks of taking otf 
heads, even in jest, I suspect the surrounding crowd 
cannot feel themselves quite at their case. 

The guards made some demur before they allowed im¢ 
to pass into the cemetery of Ali Pasha, the great prede- 
cessor of Mahomed Ali. IT was more pleased with these 
tombs than those of Mahomed Ali’s family, as they were 
delicately carved in fret-work of marble, while the sim- 
plicity of the others was spoiled by ornaments of painting 
and gold. 

Nobody thought it worth while to ascend the moun- 
tain which overhangs the city, to visit Jebbel Jehusi, 
said to be the site of tie Egyptian Babylon. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Ascent of the great pyramid of Ghizeh—Sphinx—Rude behaviour 
of ihe Arabs—Pyramids of Abousir, Saceara, and Dashour— 
Visit to Signor Cavigha—Site of Memplis—Stone Quarries. 
After crossing the river a gentle ride of three hours 

brought us to the pyramids of Ghizeh. 'The ascent of 

the great pyramid, the only one that can be called aec- 
cessible,* had been so differently represented, that [ could 
form no just idea of its facility or ditliculty. Savary 
talks of the great pains and many efforts necessary to 
effect it, and mentions that, after having descended, with- 


On a pillar, erected at the toot of 


"The body of ‘Tussoon Pasha, whe died suddenly inj 


the attendants, unwilling to tell the distressing news, | 
pointed to the cangia—rushing in, the pasha ascertained | 


to the place of interinent, he shut himself up, and was tor | 


for this young man—and every one represents him as} 


* But,” said he, | 
“T will deal fairly ; J will weigh the gun against pias-} 


epuise de fatigue, et dans un état d’€tourdissement ditti- 
> Dr. Clarke* relates that one 
intlitary Companions wis so overcome by the ut 


cile a d’écrire.’ of his 
duous- 


abandoned the 


ness of mounting the pyramid, that h 
attempt in despair, until his friends, returning trom the 
top, urged him to resume his efforts, which were at last 
suceessiul On the other hand, Major Sherer asserts 
that the pyramid 
venionce than is caused by the great heteht of the ste PS, 


ascended without further imeon- 


and that there is no sort of danger. Dr. Richardson 
goes still further :-—“ Lady Belmore,” he remarks, “ as 
cended it with the 


party experienced the smallest ditticulty or vertigo. In 


most perfect case, and none of the 
so much from the one below tt, 
excellent footing, thet the mind has the 
most perfect conviction of security, and Lam disposed 


deed, every st p recedes 
and atiords such 
ito think that giddiness has but rarely occurred to those 
who have attempted to climb this lofty pile.” The reader, 
| therefore, will, L think, not be disple ascd, atter these con- 
‘| tradictory testimonies, with a faithful deseription of my 
j experience in achieving the same ente rprise. 

On my arrival, I saw some persons nearly at the top, 
and some just commencing the ascent. They were all 
| at the very edge, and, certainly, their apparently perilous 
situation justified me in the conviction that | should 
never be able to mount. However, determining to make 
the attempt, | commenced outside from: where the en- 
trance has been formed, and walked along the whole 
| length of one side of the square, about forty feet froma the 
! ground, to the opposite corner; the ledge being narrow, 
land in one place quite broken off, requiring a long step 
to gain the next stone. As the pyramid itself formed a 
wall to the right hand, and consequently an apparent de 
tence, | felt no want of courage till | reached the corner 
where the ascent is in many places absolutely on the 
angle, leaving no protection on either side. About this 
time I began to be heartily frightened ; and when I heard 
one gentleman trom above call to me to desist, and 
another tell me not to think of proceeding, right glad 
was I to return, and to attribute my want of success to 
their advice rather than to my ow n deficiency of spirit. 
Each of the gentlemen as they descended told me the 
duliculty and fatigue were great, and they evidently were 
heated and tired; but, at length, in answer to my ques 
tion a hundred times repeated of, do you think TE could 
go? they proposed to me to try at least, and kindly 
ottered to accompany me. Away I went, and by the 
assistance of’ a footstool in some places, and the aid of 


the guides, and the gentlemen to encourage me, £ sue- 
eceded in arriving half-way, all the time exelaiming t 
should never get down again; and, indeed, my head was 
so giddy that it was some minutes after I was seated, at 
the resting stone half-way, before I could recover myself: 
Seing a little refreshed, [ resumed the ascent, but the 
guides were so clamorous that I turned back, finding 
their noise, and pushing, and crowding, as dangerous 
as the height. The gentlemen at length brought 
them to some degree of order, partly by remonstranee, 
and partly by carrying the majority to the top, and 
leaving only two with me. This quiet in some de- 
gree restored my head, and the footing, as I advaneed, 
becoming more casy, | reached the summit amidst the 
huzzas of the whole party. It was a considerable time, 
however, before I gained contidence to look around, not- 
withstanding I was on a surface thirty feet square. 

The prospect, though trom so great an elevation, dis- 
appointed me. I saw, indeed, an immense extent of 
cultivated country, divided into fields of yellow flax, and 
green wheat, like so many squares in a chess-board, with 
the Nile and its various canals which cause their luxu- 
riance, and a vast tract of desert on the other side; I 
must, however, acknowledge that this scenery I enjoyed 
on recollection, for I was too anxious how I was to get 
down, to think much of the picturesque. A railing even 
of straws might give some slight idea of security, but 
here there was absolutely nothing, and I had to eross 
and re-cross the angle, as the broken ledges rendered it 
necessary ; for itis a mistake to suppose there are steps : 
the passege is performed over blocks of stone and eranite 
some broken off, others crumbling away, and others, 
which, having dropped out altogether, have left angles in 
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out falling into the abyss below, he looked up to the 
* "The upper part of the other large pyramid (that ot 
Cephrenes) is covered with a coating of stones or inarble, 
which searcely affords any footing. It has, however, 
been ascended by one or two Englishmen, besides Arabs. 
The entrance is now closed by stones which have fallen in. 





It is now too late to enquire why Dr. Clarke omitte d, 
in subsequent editions, the sublime passage relative to 


vhich oe- 





the impressions excited by these monuments, 

curs in the quarto volume of his Travels in Kygypt:— 
6 Ideas of duration, alinost endless ; of 

power inconceivable; of majesty supreme ; 

most awful, of erandeur, of desolation, and « 


of solitude 
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the masonry; but all these are very irregular. Occa- 
sionally the width and height of the stones are equal, but 
generally the height greatly exceeds the width ; in many 
parts the blocks are tour feet high. Onee the stone was 
so high, that as I slipped off I feared that my fect would 
shoot beyond the ledge on which they were next to rest, 
and which certainly was but a few inches wide. Another 
time I was in great peril: I had stretched one foot down 
with much exertion as far as it could reach, and as the 
other followed, the heel of the shoe caught in a crevice 
of the rock, and IT had nearly lost my balance in the 
effort to extrieate myself. Ina few places the width of 
the ledges enabled me to use the footstool, which con- 
siderably diminished the fatigue, but the greater number 
were far too narrow for its three feet to rest upon, and I 
thought it too insecure to allow an Arab to support it 
with his hands, while T stepped upon it. 

After all this it may be supposed I was glad when IT 
had accomplished the ‘undertaking ; for, to tell the truth, 
the greatest pleasure I felt in ascending the pyramid, 
was to be enabled to say at some future time that I had 
been at its summit. I cannot, however, understand on 
what grounds it can be asserted that the ascent or descent 
is not attended with danger. [may not be considered a 
competent witness, but it was the unanunous opinion of 
the gentlemen who mounted with me, that in many 
places if a person made a false step he would be dashed 
to pieces. ‘Two of our party pace d one side of the pyra- 
mid simultaneously, and both made the length two hun- 
dred and sixty yards. ‘The area of Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields 
has been adduced as a ineans of judging of the bulk of 
this pyramid ; and I heard at Alexandria of a calculation 
made by a Frenchman, that it contains stone enough to 
build a wall round the whole of France, ten feet high, 
and one foot broad. I conclude he meant the France of 
the Bourbons, not that of Bonaparte.* 

The pyramid of Cephrenes is about ten minutes’ walk 
from the great one, (called that of Cheops.) ‘The cele- 
brated Sphinx, which is at the foot of the former, has 
only its face and part of the back uncovered ; the inserip- 
tion, and the temple between the fore paws, have been 
purposely closed up with sand, to preserve them. The 
third of the pyramids of Ghizch, called that of Mycerinus, 
is much smaller than the other two, and, after them, 
is no object of curiosity. Upon the whole, I was dis- 
appointed with these wonders of the world; probably, 
because my anticipations had been too much raised. We 
read and hear of them from our earliest youth, and are 
told constantly of their magnitude, till our imagination 
exalts them so much, that no reality is likely to come up 
to our expectations, 

Leaving the rest of our party to proceed to the pyra- 
mids of Dashour and Saccara, I prepared to return home, 
accompanied by Mr. Maltas (the vice-consul,) my maid, 
and the chioush. We were followed by troops of Arabs, 
who had been our guides at the pyramids, and who now 
endeavoured to outstrip each other, that they might be 
employed to carry us across an intervening stream, too 
deep for the donkeys to wade. The largeness of the 
party had kept them under restraint in the morning, 
when I crossed without danger, but at this time they 
actually fought for the bucksees. Two seized me on their 
shoulders, a third took my feet, a fourth my parasol, 
another my bag, and in their anxiety for the rewards 
which were distributed by Mr. Maltas, who crossed first, 
they almost dropped me ito the water—as it was, their 
impatience was so great, that they put me down in the 
mud, and rushed upon poor Mr. Maltas, who was almost 
pulled to pieces in the conflict which ensued. I was 
mentioning the above circumstance, when | was told of 
their stopping a gentleman when half-way up the pyramid, 
and throwing his hat over, saying at the same time, if he 
did not give them bucksees, he should follow! 

As the evening was shutting in fast after we had re- 
crossed the Nile, we expected to find some difficulty in 











* “The pyramids of Djizch, the largest and most re- 
markable of this stupendous class of monuments, stand 
upon a bed of rock, 150 feet above the Desert, which con- 
tributes to their being seen at so great a distance. The 
largest of the three, which, on the authority of Herodo- 
tus, is ascribed to Cheops, is a square of 746 feet, and its 
perpendicular height is 46] feet, being 24 feet higher 
than St. Peter’s at Rome, and 117 teet higher than 
St. Paul’s at London.” ‘The quantity of stone used in 
this pyramid is estimated at six millions of tons, “ which 
is just three times that of the vast breakwater thrown 
across Plymouth Sound;” and a hundred thousand men 
are said to have been employed for twenty years in 
raising this empty sepulchre!”’—-Modern Traveller--Egypt, 
part 2, page 297-209.—See also Russcl’s Egypt. 
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entering the city gates, which are always closed two 
hours after sunset, and nobody is then permitted to pass 
without a Jantern.* 

We, however, reached the Frank quarter just in time, 
and escaped the fate of a military friend, who, on return- 
ing from a similar expedition, without this necessary 
equipment, was lodged in the guard-house, where he re- 
mained all night with the soldiers, who treated him 
civilly, giving him coffee and pipes, and at daylight 
allowed him to depart. 

IT learnt from the gentlemen, on their return, that the 
pyramids of Abousir and Saccara were scarcely worth 
secing after those at Ghizeh, particularly the pyramids 
at Abousir, which are very sinall; though that at Sac- 
cara, which is built in stages, has a singular appearance. 
‘The interior is said to consist of two chambers, gradually 
inclining to a great height. Near were some sareophagi, 
lately excavated by Signor Caviglia, in beautiful preser- 
vation. Several in limestone resemble the wooden 
mununy coffins in form, and in the figure of the head on 
the lid. One of granite has the roof-shaped operculum, 
the sides within and without covered with hieroglyphies, 
figures of Anubis, &c., mystical boats and processions, 
as in the tomb of the kings, and on the bottom is a large 
figure of Isis all cut in intaglio. 

The double-angled pyramid of Dashour was described 
to me as an admirable structure, possessing more beauty 
than that of Cheops, though yielding to it in magnitude 
by about eighty or ninety feet in the square. ‘This supe- 
riority is caused by a coating of stone, which gives its 
surface the appearance of unbroken masonry. In visiting 
these monuments people go expressly to wonder at their 
size: this object accomplished, they rarely look to any 
thing beyond. Hence the Dashour pyramid seldom 
meets with that attention which its elegant construction 
seems to deserve. Its upper angles are still perfect, but 
the lower corners and sides of the northwestern angle 
have been deplorably injured, as before mentioned, to 
furnish stone for the dufturdar’s palace. It is lamenta- 
ble that he should have selected this pyramid, which is 
the most perfect, for his purpose, while there are several 
in the vicinity already in a state of dilapidation. The 
interior is said to be inaccessible. 

The brick pyramid is nearer the river, and its form 
has been much altered by the falling in of its materials. 
The bricks are of a large size, formed of earth and straw, 
bits of which latter are every where perceptible. It is 
said formerly to have borne an inscription upon it, the 
purport of which is as follows :— 


“Despise me not in comparison with pyramids of 
stone: for I excel them as far as Jupiter surpasses the 
other gods. Men thrust poles into the swamp, and col- 
lecting the mud that adhered to them, formed bricks, and 
in this manner was I constructed.” 


The very mention of straw and bricks carries us back to 
the times of Pharaoh, in whose reign the unhappy children 
of Israel heard that nought of their tasks should be di- 
minished, and who were at one period supposed to have 
been the builders of these mighty fabrics ; and I should 
have liked to yield to the error, which I have sometimes 
heard mentioned, that one of these monuments was 
erected to the memory of that Joseph, who had, by his 
predictions saved the land from the extreme effects of 
famine. 

It is impossible but that the pyramids must have been 
the work of some despotic monarch, who could command 
the unlimited services of his subjects, in the same man- 
ner as the present Pasha enforced the labour of his Arab 
vassals to construct the canal of Mahoudiah ;+ an under- 
taking so wonderful in reference to the celerity with 
which it was completed. If any excuse can be alleged 
for such oppression, it should be made, not for the 
pyramids by which mankind have no wise benefited, 
but in favour of a work of immense utility, which de- 
serves an infinitely higher place in our estimation, than 
those huge but useless monuments of caprice and osten- 
tation. 





* These lanterns, which are far different from the 
same articles used in England, are made of white or 
coloured paper, in the shape of the old fashioned elastic 
powder-pufls : when lighted and ornamented with stream- 
ers, they give to a crowded street a very gay and Arabian 
nights-like appearance. 


+ This work is about forty-cight miles in length, ninety 
feet in breadth, and from fifteen to eighteen in depth. At 
one time above 250,000 men were employed in the exca- 
vation, which was completed in about six weeks! 
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From the pyramids, the gentlemen visited Signor 
Caviglia, a man most disinterestedly devoted to the pur- 
suits of science. He was living in a miserable hut, re- 
conciled to ill health, and almost every privation, by the 
satisfaction of having, through his discoveries, fixed the 
long doubtful site ot’ the city of Memphis. Close to his 
hut was lying the colossal statue, which he excavated 
three or four years ago. his statue has the name of 
Ameen mi Ramses (or Sesostris) engraved on it in six 
places. It was lying partly on its face, but the featares 
and smiling expression of countenance, like the designs 
in the tombs of the kings at Thebes, were easily dis- 
cernible ; the head-dress is high, and the sides of it re- 
semble that of the Sphinx at the pyramid of Cephrenes. 
A dagger is stuck in the girdle, which latter is covered 
with hieroglyphics and ornaments ; below hangs a kilt 
in the Roman style; the hands fall on either side ; the 
back and feet of the statue are mutilated, but the features 
and front of the body look as if just dismissed from the 
artist’s hands. ‘Che statue, which is about thirty-five 
feet in length, being too unwicldy to be removed entire, 
it was proposed to send it to England in three pieces. 
The necessity of a division is greatly to be lamented, but 
{ conclude it was unavoidable.* If this be the statue 
of Sesostris, of which there seems no doubt, the site of 
Memphis is ascertained, for we learn from ancient his- 
tory, that Sesostris placed a colossal statue of himself 
within the foundations of that city.t+ ‘There were many 
indications of statues and other relics of antiquity in the 
vicinity ; but Signor Caviglia said that, though it would 
be highly interesting to extend his researches in this 
quarter, he was without funds for the purpose. 

The spot where the statue in question was found may 
be known by a large tank of water, and a fine grove of 
date-trees, 

On their return, the gentlemen crossed the Nile, to ex- 
amine the immense quarries, whence the stones of the 
pyramids are supposed to have been taken. One of these 
excavations, which are exceedingly capacious, it was cal- 
culated might alone contain 50,000 men. 

— — 
CHAPTER XIII. 


Sardinian consul's ball—The Pasha’s military school—Lithogra- 
phic press—Dufturdar’s palace—Tragic end of Ishmael Pasha— 
Encomium on the Pasha’s conduct with respect to strangers— 
Tyranny towards his own subjects. 

The Sardinian consul having kindly asked me to a 
ball, I gladly availed myself of the invitation, that I 
might judge of the state of foreign manners in the Egyp- 
tian capital. My wishes, however, were in some degree 
disappointed, as the party was thinly attendcd, for reasons 
which generally prevail in small societies. I was struck 
with the extraordinary agility of the gentlemen; they 
danced with a zeal, spirit, and indefatigability worthy of 
a better cause. The ladies, on the contrary, were very 
quiet, and danced languidly. Every dance which was 
called, with the exception of one quadrille, was une con- 
tredanse Anglaise; and, strange to say, by no effort of 
example or explanation, for I just got up to show them, 
could even the common figure of the lady turning the 
gentleman, and the gentleman turning the lady, down 
the middle, and up again, be accomplished. One couple 
would come up to the top after every figure, another went 
down the middle when they ought to have turned, and 
about the sixth couple there was such a complete jumble 
that the consequent clamour became the signal for the 
band striking up the waltz. Every face brightened, every 
couple found their place, and they whirled about till they 
were tired, when again came the effort of memory in the 
contredanse Anglaise. One gentleman, whose agility had 
been most remarkable, came to beg the honour of danc 
ing with me. I declined, and ended by saying, I never 
danced. “ Jamais! vous ne danscz jamais! ct comment 
yous amusez-vous donc?” Never! you never dance ! and 
how then do you amuse yourself? I was so amused at 
the oddity of such a question, at the wonder expressed in 
the man’s countenance, and at the importance attached 
to dancing, so little felt by English women, that I could 
scarcely restrain my laughter. 

The Austrian consul’s daughter, a child of six years 
of age, entered the room by herself, went up to her ac- 
quaintance, kissed the ladies first on one cheek, then on 
the other, and behaved with all the self possession of one 
long used to the gay world. Her own hair hung in ring- 
lets on her shoulders ; her little head was dressed with a 





* It is stated in a letter from Mr. Champollion, that 
there is at Turin a counterpart of this statue. 
+ The present level of the soil appears to be ten or 





twelve feet higher than when the statue fell. 
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profusion of curls (false I believe,) in addition to five 
hows of pink satin ribbon, and several artificial flowers ; 
whilst a large fan in one hand, and her reticule in the 
other, gave her the appearance of the little ladies and 
gentlemen we see in the prints of the days of the ancien 
régime in France. ‘Ihe poor child danced and waltzed 
till two in the morning. On one of the ladies telling me 
the known fact of the difficulty of rearing European chil- 
dren in Cairo, I hinted that, as the climate was so inimi- 
cal, double care might be necessary, and perhaps that 
such late hours and hot rooms might not agree with their 
health. “Cela se peut; mais comment les amuser, pau- 
vres petites! c’est un pays si triste.’ It may be so, but 
how will the poor little things amuse themselves in this 
sad country ? | enquired whether this dissipation did not 
interfere with the schooling next day? “ Yes, that was 
true enough, it turned their heads a little.’—* Mais com- 
inent les ainuser ?”? was again her question; and then at 
the risk of being considered very rigid, I told my new 
acquaintance, that in England, children of that age would 
generally have bread and milk for supper, and be sent to 
bed at eight o’clock. 

There was no varicty in the dress of the ladies except- 
ing two, who wei in the Levantine costume. ‘This dress 
is not pretty, nor agreeable to English taste or decorum. 
I was amused by a gay little Piedmontese, who related 
the adventure of his being on shore at the battle of Na- 
varino, and not finding an adequate place for shelter, he 
hid himself as well as he was able behind a rock, which, 
however proved too small to sereen his whole person ; so 
thinking it pleasanter to lose his heels than his head, he 
placed the latter on the ground, and permitted his legs to 
remain exposed to the fire of the fleet. 

One of the Italian instructors of the pasha’s new 
levees was at the ball dancing all the evening, and appa- 
rently the person in the assembly least likely to have any 
serious business on his mind; but it was mentioned 
openly, that the next morning he was engaged to fight a 
duel. ‘This report would have excited anxiety, had it not 
been known that Cairo duels are seldom attended with 
bloodshed, as the pasha has declared that he does not un- 
derstand such Frank customs, and that he who kills a 
man in his dominions shall be hanged. 

The day of our departure from Cairo, I visited the pa- 
sha’s Military College. This was such an unprecedented 
step for a female, and was so much at variance with the 
established usage of the country, that I expressed some 
doubt ofits propriety, as well as practicability. However, 
I was not reluctant to have my scruples overruled ; and 
accompanied by the gentlemen of the party, Osman, and 
a Chioush, [ rode into the first court of the building. In 
this place there were only a few boys collected; but on 
entering the quadrangle, I believe the whole fourteen 
hundred belonging to the college poured out to see the 
extraordinary spectacle. The presence of the veiled Cir- 
cassian, celebrated by Hajji Baba, on the play-ground of 
Eton or Westminster, could not have excited half so much 
astonishment as the sight of a lady on a side-saddle in 
the English costume created among the multitude of 
(ireeks, Turks, and Mamalukes, great and small, here 
assembled. 

When the phenomenon before them was ascertained to 
be really a Frank woman, a shout so long and so loud 
was raised, that my ears and eyes almost failed, and the 
crowd continuing to thicken and press around me, I felt 
my situation rather disagreeable. Fortanately the din of 
the tumult roused one of the masters, a few lashes of 
whose whip caused the poor boys to retreat, and satisfy 
their curiosity at a greater distance. This afforded me 
an opportunity of escaping up stairs, when the professor 
of mathematics, an old Italian, received us civilly, and 
gave us some insight into the details of the institution. 
He said the boys knew neither French, Italian, nor Latin ; 
that though they were learning these languages, yet with 
such disqualifications, he found great difficulty in teach- 
ing them mathematics; the pasha’s order, however, to 
this effect was peremptory, and must be obeyed. He had 
commenced with seven grown-up pupils, who had made 
some progress, and who, when qualified, were in their 
turn to become instructors ; but “these,” said he, “ were 
married, and only day-scholars, and thought more of their 
wives and children, than of their studies.” 

The Persian professor was also an Italian; and although 
he had travelled in Persia, did not know enough of the 
language to understand what was addressed to him by 
one of the party in that tongue. 

Besides these professors, there were other instructors, 
chiefly Italians, who, in addition to their own language, 
taught Arabic, Turkish, and French, besides botany and 
arithmetic. 


one hundred and fifty Greek slaves, and the rest Turkish 
boys from Roumelia, a few Nubians, and many Egyp- 
tians, who wert either Mamalukes, or slaves of the pasha. 
These were divided into classes of sixty or a hundred 
each, every class under an instructor and subordinate 
monitors. Besides the mathematical students, twenty 
were learning Persian, a great many French and Italian, 
and the whole were taught to read and write Turkish 
and Arabic. It being unfortunately a /ioliday, we were 
prevented from secing the process of instruction; but 
from the inefficiency of the Persian professor, I should 
not augur much progress on the part of the scholars ; and 
the Italian mathematician appeared too old to cope with 
the lively nature of the boys, or to keep pace with the 
rapidity of the pasha’s wishes. As it is, however, there 
are only two branches of the education of the college, 
and it is to be hoped that the others prove more consonant 
to the enlightened policy which created and fosters this 
interesting institution. Of the fourteen hundred boys 
of which the college consists, five hundred are boarders, 
and the rest day-scholars; all appeared healthy, clean, and 
well clothed. 

The munificence of the pasha allots above six thousand 
dollars a month to the maintenance of the college ; and 
this, though a small sum, when compared to what would 
be the expenses of a similar establishment on an equal 
scale in England, is adequate to its purpose in a country 
where the necessaries of life are so cheap and abundant. 

The pasha’s lithographic and printing presses next en- 
gaged our attention. They were apparently well con- 
ducted, under the management of a Druse, a native of 
Mount Lebanon, a young man of polite manners, lively, 
and intelligent, and one of the many who had been sent 
by the pasha to Europe for education. I saw printing in 
all its branches, from the formation of the letters to the 
completion of a book. ‘The works already printed were 
a Turkish History, by an officer of the Grand Vizier ; 
Correspondence between the Pasha and the Porte; a 
translation, in Turkish, of some French work on military 
and naval tactics, with lithographic plates; the Persian 
poem called the Goolistaun, and some grammars. ‘The 
presses were made under the superintendence of this 
Druse, but the paper was of European manufacture. 

We then proceeded to the apartments of the superin- 
tendent, who conversed in Italian. Here, as is the inva- 
riable custom, we were presented with coffee in little 
China cups, which, instead of saucers, are fixed in cups 
of silver gilt, or other inferior metal, according to the 
rank and riches of the owner. 

Near Bulac, is a palace building for the Dufturdar 
Bey. Much of its architecture is light and elegant, 
though without regard to regularity, for Grecian porticos 
and ‘Turkish domes and ornaments are mixed together. 
But the interest I took in the spot arose from learning 
that among the numerous granite and marble pillars and 
broken capitals, lying in confusion around, those most to 
be adinired were part of the spoils of Antinoe. Several 
had been broken to favour transportation, but most of 
them appeared to have been thrown down, with utter dis- 
regard or ignorance of their value. On the walls I ob- 
served stone tablets on which were cut hieroglyphical 
figures, placed without any regard to uniformity, some 
standing on their head, others on their heels, as little 
prized as any common material, which might equally 
answer the purpose of building. Without being an en- 
thusiast, I cuuld not help grieving over these precious 
monuments of antiquity, and regretting that there was 
no possibility of rescuing them from the hands of the 
barbarians, and transporting them to England, where 
they would be prized as of inestimable value. 

On the way to our place of embarkation, we passed 
another handsome palace, (in the style of the public build- 
ings at Amsterdam,) formerly the residence of Ismael 
Pasha, but now converted into a warehouse. Ismael was 
sent by his father into Nubia, to procure recruits for his 
army. One of the chiefs of the country begged some 
little delay, as he had then no slaves ready ; but Ismael, 
striking him, said he would admit of none.“ Well, then, 
my lord, to-morrow, we will see what can be done :” but 
this morrow did not dawn upon Ismeel; for the straw 
huts which he occupied were set on fire by the Nubians 
in the night, and he and all his suite perished. The pa- 
sha’s army made a severe example of the unfortunate 
inhabitants in the vicinity, but the real culprits had es- 
caped, far beyond the reach of punishment. 

And now embarking on our boats, we bade farewell to 
Cairo. Well does it deserve the name of Grand; and 


environs, and the numerous interesting objects with which 





Of the pupils, three hundred were military conscripts, 





amply does it repay the traveller for every hour spent inj canal. 
exploring its singular and striking interior, its pleasant] troublesome shifling of our baggage. 


that, as a city, it is not so superior in itself, but that it de- 
rives much of its estimation from the associations which 
it presents, and the ancient and romantic hold which it 
has on our imagination, 

While dwelling on the merits of his capital, let me pay 
a tribute of admiration to the pasha’s enlightened and 
liberal conduct towards strangers. We had now passed 
six weeks in Egypt during a season of political agitation, 
and travelled from Cosseir to Cairo without the slightest 
interruption or molestation from any class of persons 
whatever, and without the smallest exaction (unless I so 
term the cupidity of the Cacheet of Kennah before-men- 
mentioned) on the part of the government or its officers, 
or any demand on account of customs, fees, or imposts. 
I wish I could speak as favourably of the pasha’s policy 
towards his subjects; but in that respect, his views are 
very confined. Jn his dominions, the time of his subjects, 
the fruits of the earth, and the produce of its waters—all 
he considers exclusively his own. Hence, in travelling, 
it is needless to ask towhom any thing belongs, for from 
the huge manufactory to the crop of dried clover, Ma- 
homed Ali is absolute proprietor. Ifa Fellah sows a 
little cotton, and his wife spins it into a garment, it is 
liable to seizure unless it be stamped with the pasha’s 
mark, as a proof of its having paid duty, 

Still, notwithstanding this enormous monopoly, it is to 
be hoped that the introduction of so many manufactures, 
though the Arabs, at present, work at them by compul- 
sion, and receive but little pay for their labour, may, in 
time, have the effect of civilising the people, and be the 
means of introducing improvements in a more enlightened 
and permanent forin. Much, however, must depend upon 
the pasha’s successor. ‘The choice, it is supposed, lies 
between Ibrahim Pasha, the son of his late wite, and the 
Dufturdar Bey, who has married his daughter. The lat- 
ter chief dislikes the Franks, and is particularly hostile 
to the recent innovations, which he regards with the 
jealous eye of a Mussulman bigot. The Franks, how- 
ever, the pasha never admits to any share of political 
power, and it is a peculiar feature of his policy, that 
while he employs French and Italian officers to drill the 
Arab soldiery, he limits them to the bare duty of instrue- 
tion, availing himself of European improvement, while 
he is careful to repress European encroachment. ‘This 
characteristic jealousy is not confined to the Franks only, 
but shows itself, occasionally, in his arbitrary treatment 
of his own subjects when they venture to offend him by 
the least infringement of his commands. For instance, 
a few months ago he had ordered that the dollar should 
pass for a fixed number of piastres, and it was mentioned 
in his presence that the rate was not strictly followed. 
His highness expressing some doubts of the facet, the 
head interpreter observed, carelessly, that a Jew-broker, 
whom he named, had, a few days before, exchanged dol- 
lars for him at the rate asserted —* Let him be hanged 
immediately,” exclaimed the pasha! The interpreter, an 
old and favourite servant, threw himself at his sovereign’s 
fect, deprecating his own folly, and imploring pardon for 
the wretched culprit; but all intercession was in vain— 
the pasha said his orders must not be disregarded, and 
the unfortunate Jew was executed. Let me in justice 
add, that this was the only instance of rigour which had 
occurred for a long time; and his lenity, I might almost 
say, seemed verified by the miscrable appearance of the 
public executioner, who begged of me in the streets, and 
by his squalid looks gave strong indication how little his 
trade flourished. 

—_— 
CHAPTER XIV. 
Voyage down the Nile to Fouah—Entrance into the canal—Vexa- 
tious delays—-Arrival at Alexandria—Anecedote relaiive to Dio 
cletian’s Pillar—Capture of a fort by English sailors—Good 
humour of the Pasbaou the occasion—His magnanimity on hear- 
ing of the battle of Navarino—His unpopularity. y 
The inconveniences of the journey, if I can so term 
such trifling privations, now commenced, since it was 
necessary, for the purpose of expedition, that we should 
embark on 2 very small cangia, the cabin of which did 
not admit even of our sitting on chairs, and afforded but 
narrow accommodation for three persons. 
The wind, however, being moderate, our progress 
down the stream was so rapid, that we reached the en- 
trance of the Mahoudiah canal on the night after we left 
Cairo, a voyage which, at that season, is seldom accom- 
plished under five or six days. Here we encountered an 
unexpected obstacle in finding, that a mound of earth, 
about twenty yards broad, separated the Nile from the 
This involved another change of boats and the 


While employed in these arrangements I was dis- 





it every where abounds, 





Still it must be acknowledged] turbed by hearing from two English travellers, that the 
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man, | en de nart e only real ¢ anioud 
m tih ret th ! fhe commencement of m 
tr n it tom Phe delay, the fa 
ziness of the people, the time we had ent mm seeing 
lyhits of infer. tit t at ¢ for [LT consider the 
pasha as great a wond ny in his dominions,—tin} 
fact every thing hich had retarded our progress, now 


appeared to b ‘onsulate [ saw his 





portrait, which d not at 

tyrant. I heard that @reat ditt is experienced mn 
painting this likeness, (from which several copics have 
been taken.) as the Mussulmans have a religious horror 


of every kind of picture; and while sitting, the pasha 
was compelled to lock himsclf up with the artist, under 
pretence of transacting business. 
Alexandria was so full of Franks, that we could have 
no choice of lodging nd were obliged to put up with 
ne miserable rooms ia an okel, or quarter, secured for 
us by Mr. Barker the co ul, which seemed the very focus 
of wretchedness and pestilence. LT had heard, too, that 
the plague Wis I ing in Syria, Whence if was expected 


; and had it reached 


YW 


daily to find its way into Alexandria 
aves to our dwell. 


owr vicinity, the narrowness of the pas 





ing, and the utter upossibility of shutting it up, rendered 

SCA from conta: alinost h yn less. | observed that 
the lower class of Franks in the strects were a better 
race of people than those at Cairo, for many I saw there 
were a diserace to the name of Europeans—dirty, squalid, 


utly by intemperance 


native 


broughbon appar 
effects of climate 
Turks, and 


and full of disea 
rather than the 


for the 
Christians, Jews, Arabs generally, had a 
healthy, and activ appearance, 


‘ ! 
Cares KS, 


j Alexan 
The only ck wily or airy looking 
n, is inhabited by the con- 
but the approach to this quart 


fieult navigation throu 


strong, 
is dirty to a degree, 
part of the tow i sort of quare 
r, even on donkeys, 


rh por ls of water, 


suls; 
involves a d 


mud, and dirt. On foot the strects are scarcely passable 
for a lady; but perhips 1 saw thein in their worst state 


sof the climate S 


a succession of 


} } ! 
ding the proverlial dry nes 


last fortnight 


us, notwithstan 
we had expericneed tor the 
gales with wet weather. I however, to 
few objects of curiosity in: the 


was enabled, 
make excursions to the 
vicinity. ‘Th 
sequence of the er 


agaiiist Us in con- 
but I 


catac ombs were ¢ lose d 


ction of a new fort near them; 


visited Dioel {i un’s, commonly ealled Pompey’s, Pillar ; 
the two Obelisks, Cloopatra’s Needle standing, the other 
prostrat the latter has so long been on its Waly to Eng. 
Jand, that I fear it will now never arrive;) and the pasha’s 
palace, not yet finished, and less magnificent than those 


at Cairo and Shoobra. 
The splendid pillar of Diocletian surpassed in my 
opinion every thing of the kind IT had ever to view 


1 


seen: 
to stand close 








it in perfection, it is, however, necessary 

under it, and to keep out of sight the numerous English 
names, in large black letters, which detace one side of 
the py lished shaft, and [x rpetuate the bad taste of the 
writers. On the anniversary of the battle of Alexandria 
some of the officer d crew of his majesty’s ship —— 
hvisted the Enelish ensign and the pi sha’s colours at the 
top of 1 pillar. his was not agrecable to lis high- 
Ness, are es sired the Arabs to take the flags down. Af. 
ter vartous attempts, they found it impossible, and seme 


of our own tars were leneth obliged to reaseend for 


resent the face of af 
li 


lria itself 


wi which is at the 
idria before day | wandering a considerable time among the French re- 
pasha,! doubis, I picked 4 a few muskct-shot, the evidence of 





| 


| si 


| 


| 


i 
=i 


Ithe port. This storm, however, besides affording a grand 
rht, was of substantial use to us, for it detained a ficet 
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t purovose, How Miss Talbot ever sanncted’t in reach. 
the top T cannot understand, tor the ditheulty of the 
l ertal ing Wi rreat, even to sailors accustomed to 
Th 1 urs thorouy fi ly to understand the 
‘ ‘ ot ¢ lors, as the fol owing occurrence 
One Su he received intelligence that rall fort 
t the entrance of the jour had becn taken possession 
{ ir t t the ‘bur bclouging to It 
ni ( risoner S ic ¢ iled 
is pe but instead of beim ened 
{ nd sweari by his two ¢ urite 





directed his 
his men on 


that they must be English sailors, he 








terpreter to write to their captain, to order 
rd ship again. pon enquiry it proved as the pasha 
d anticipated; the men had landed, got drank, and 
crowned their liberty by seizing on the fort and confining 
the unforta idelently smoking their 
pes, ne yited such an attack in 
time of mp und peace. 


t interest the field of battle where 
he Bay of Aboukir, 


After 


I visited with gre: 
Sir R uUph Aberere 
distance of cieht or 


inbie fell, and t 


ten miles. 


relics of] 


he modern battle ancient coins, the 
many hundred years. ‘The spot is too well known to 
require description; but the heart must be cold indeed, 
first time, view these scenes, and 


uts which have occurred there, without 


, and some 


which can, tor the 
flect upon the eve 
lively emotion. 
all, in truth, the and interesting 
rolls into. the 


most striking 

Mediterranean itself, which 
harbour of Alexandria; its waters as blue and as trans. 
parent as Lord Byron has deseribed them. These classic 
waves I first saw ina deep calm. It was succeeded by 
a storm which agitated them to a tremendous height, 
nd placed in jeopardy the numerous ships at anchor in 


Is thre 


and thus enabled us to leave a country 
in which our had to be agreeable. 
Among the ships lying in the harbour was the wreck of 
one of the Pasha’s own vessels. The captain had com- 
mitted some erime, which was represented by his crew 
to the pasha, who ordered him immediately on shore to 
answer his accusers. Knowing his guilt, he pretended 
second message from the pasha left him 
longer to evade his fate, he 
vy on shore, and ealling to an old and faith- 
ful servant, the only person on board, he him jump 
out of the port; at the same time loading two pistols, he 
fired into the magazine, and blew up the ship and him- 
When the story was related to the pasha, 
Frank customs: this is dying like 


bound to Malta, 


residence ceased 


sickness, tilla 
no alternative ; 
sent all his er 


ind unable 


bade 


self together. 
he said,** These are 
an Enelishiman. 

The agitation excited by the battle of Navarino seemed 
to have totally subsided, and it was curions to see Eng- 
lish and French frigates lying peaceably alongside a 
Turkish man-of-war, which bore evident marks of the 
dreadful conflict in which wg forces of the three nations 
had so recently been engaged. The magnanimity evinced 
“when he first ~ ard of the event which 
destroyed his navy and humbled his power, was highly 
honourable to his character. He had not finished the 
perusal of the unweleome tidings, when he desired Mr. 
Wolinas to assure the Franks that they should not be 
molested, and that they might pursue their occupations 
as heretofore in perfect secur ity. 

But notwithstanding the kindness which the pasha 
manifests towards the Franks, he is not popular with 
those at Alexandria, in consequence of the dulness of trade, 
resulting from his monopolies. Neither has he friends 
Turks or Arabs, the former complaining that 
the new system of tactics has thrown them out of em- 
ployment, while the latter hate him for forcing them into 
On the whole, the best informed 
state of his government rendered 
as he had already incurred 

| ol the Porte, by repe atedly urging the 
Sultan to acquiesce in the dem: inds of the allies. 
His country, too, was nearly ruined by the Greek war, 


es 


by the pasha, 


among the 


the military service. 
persons said that the 
him very anxious, espect tally 
the displeasure 





*A similar, oe more atrocious instance of despera- 
tion, occurred, it is said, a short time ago at Valparaiso, 
or some other hte in South America. The commander 
of an English vessel, being pressed by his creditors, in- 
and during the meal went 
setting fire to the powder, 
by blowing up the 





vited some of them to dinner, 
oun-room, Where, 
and his guests, 


down to the 
he destroyed himself 


not onty from the vast sums se had expended in his co- 
operation with the Porte, but also from the depopulation 
occasioned by the hosts of troops whom he had been com- 
pelled to se nd into the More va, thereby draining his pro- 
vinces of their cultivators. 

At the house of the English consul I had the pleasure 
of seeing Lady ——, whose interesting projeets enhanced 
the gratification of meeting witha country woman in that 
distant land. Her ladyship meditated the establishment 
of a school ai Jerusalem, for the superintendence of which 


Arabic.* On the feasibility and utility of this plan opi- 
nions may differ, but nobody, I think, can witness its au- 
thor’s selfdevotion without wishing that it may be re- 
warded by success. 

Our stay at Alexandria was limited to four days, on 
the last of which divine service was performed at the con- 
sulate, and a very long but not a bad sermon preached 
in English, by a Swiss missionary, attired in a ‘Turkish 
dress, forming a heterogencous compound for the pulpit. 

—>—- 
CHAPTER XV. 
Departure from Alexandria—Severe weather inthe Mediterranean 

Difference of Asiatic and European navigation—Arrival at 

Malta—Lazaretto. 

The next morning, the 18th of February, we embarked 
on board the Columbia, an English merchantman of five 
hundred tons, laden with the pasha’s cotton, consigned to 
Liverpool. The breeeze being light, we were a whole 
day passing the bar, which is an affair of some difficulty 
and anxiety in a large ship, when the wind is not quite 
favourable. This was our case, but under the skilful 
guidance of an old man, at whom | looked with much 
interest on hearing that he was Lord Nelson’s pilot at 
the battle of the Nile, we got safe over at eight o’clock 
p.m., when I took my last view of the shores of Egypt. 

It mustnot be supposed, because the Columbia was of 
the respectable size of five hundredtons, that we had suita- 
ble aecommodation. The whole ship was crowded with 
cotton, a small portion ef which had been removed from 
the cabin to afford just sufficient space for our own beds, 
while my maid was located in the corner on the remain- 
ing bales. ‘These had been so loosened by a separation 
from the rest, that every night of bad weather I expect- 
ed some of them to fetch way, as they say on board ship, 
and smother us in their fall. 

During the first six days the wind was strong and fa- 
vourable, and brought us almost within sight of our des- 
tined port; but for the remainder of the voyage, which 
lasted ten days longer, the weather became very boister- 
ous and adverse. I had beer three times round the Cape 
of Good Hope, and yet, whether from lapse of time er in- 
crease of timidity, it seemed to me that 1 had never be- 
fore witnessed such alarming storms. 

Those who have only read of the dark blue sea of the 
Mediterranean, as depicted by the author of the Corsair, 
must not form their idea of the gales we experienced 
from his description, but rather rely upon a later poet, 
who thus apostrophises the stormy ocean :— 


“ Tremendous art thou! in thy tempest ire, 
When the mad surges to the clouds respire ; 
And like new Apennines from out the sea, 
‘Thy waves march on in mountain majesty.” 

Montgomery's Omnipresence of the Deity. 


Navigation is differently conducted in the east and in 
west. Our little brig, the Palinurus, of one hundred 
and ninety tons, had a complement of seventy men; 
whereas a crew of twenty, officers included, managed 
the Columbia, and excellently too, though I could not 
help shuddering sometimes at night while scudding at 
the rate of ten or eleven knots an hour, to see the wheel 
in the hands of a weakly boy of sixteen, who shifted it 
with the greatest difficulty. 

We were within view of Malta four days before the 
inexorable gale allowed us to reach it; to add to our 
vexation, the Dryad frigate passed us one evening, and 
by being able to “lay closer” to the wind, got into 
Malta six and thirty hours before us. Still we had cause 
to congratulate ourselves on having taken our passage 
in an English ship, as some of my acquaintances, who 
sailed the same day with us in a Maltese vessel, did not 
arrive till a fortnight afterwards. 

The approach to Malta is very beautiful. The en- 





* Lady was encouraged to adopt this benevolent 
project, oy “4g suceess which had attended Mrs. Wilson's 
exertions in edueating native females at Calcutta, one 
iiilabad:; as hopeless an undertaking there as that in 
which Lady —— proposed to embark. 








stern of the ship 


she was qualifying herself by the assiduous study of 
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trance into the quarantine harbour is so narrow, that it 
is necessary to tow ships into it. For this purpose nu- 
merous boats are always ready, whose lofty prows, like 
those of the Roman galleys, betoken a form of ancicnt 
date, and being rowed by men with their feces to thie 
bows, exhibit a very singular appearance. 

After anchoring, we were hailed by the port captain, 
and our seamen and passengers mustered at the gang- 
way ; when, on its being ascertained that they were ail 
well, the boat was permitted to approach sufficiently 
near for us to drop our letters into a bucket for furiga- 
tion, and we were ourselves allowed to row to the Liaza- 
retto. 

I should have been cautious not to trouble my readers 
with the ennui occasioned by my seclusion in the Laza- 
retto, had I endured any. But, in truth, [I felt none. 1 
had led such a wandering and fatiguing life for some 
time past, and been so harassed by the tempestuous 
weather of the Mediterranean, that the tranquillity of the 
confinement was as agreeable to my feelings, as it was 
beneficial to my health. 

The Lazaretto is an extensive building, situated on an 
islet, having Fort Emanuel, where the military and per- 
sons of rank under quarantine are quartered, at its back. 

We had three large and airy apartments up stairs, 
from the windows of which there was a good view of 
the harbour and surrounding country. 

Excepting a couple of tables and a few chairs, the 
rooms were quite empty; but fortunately, we were sup- 
plied with our own camp beds, and the few cups and 
plates which had escaped from the shocks of land and 
sea, and soon made ourselves comfortable. 

Each family or party has a guardian appointed to take 
care of them, and each vessel has two. ‘The duty of these 
men is to prevent contact between persons whose period of 
confinement is different, and to secure their not touching 
those who are not in quarantine. You may receive 
company in the Parlatorio, or on the terraces of the 
building, being carcful to keep at a distance ; jor if you 
put your finger ona visiter’s dress, he would be condemn- 
ed to the same term of confinement as yourself. It is 
amusing to observe the caution of the officers of the 
establishment, and the nimbleness with which they ily 
from any apprehended approximation to themselves on 
the part of the prisoner; and this caution is again learn- 
ed by the latter, who in his turn becomes equally dis- 
trustful of a new occupant of the Lazarctto, lest his own 
durance should be prolonged by the other’s touch. Pro- 
Visions are supplied by a person called a spenditore, who 
brings the articles required on his own account, or froin 
an hotel at Valetta. 

Though the accommodations are excellent, a just 
complaint may be made of the unnecessary privation 
of exercise, to which persons in quarantine are subject- 
ed. We were only allowed to walk on a small ill-paved ter- 
race about sixty teet long, which, though pleasant enough 
in the cool season, must be intolerable in summer on ac- 
count of the heat. I cannot perceive any good reason 
why asuitable place for exercise might not be allotted 
on the islet, which is sufficiently capacious to admit of 
this indulgence without hazard of unauthorised commu- 
nication. 

The Lazaretto is shut up from twelve till two, when 
the persons in charge of it go to their dinner, and from 
sunset, when they return home, till seven the next morn- 
ing. I know not what would become of its inmates in 
case of sudden illness—but people never seem to think 
of such a danger in this favoured climate, which to me 
who have long lived in the regions of fever and cholera, 
is an event of no rare occurrence; and where, in the lat- 
ter case, the delay of an hour in procuring assistance 
would, in all probability, prove the death of the sufferer. 

Strange as it may appear, I never could gain any ac- 
curate account of the duration of quarantine, until 1 was 
myself actually imimured, and the fiat of the superinten- 
dent had pronounced my doom, which proved irreversi- 
ble—no appeal, no remission; and his words might have 
been, 


“ Lasciate ogni speranza, voi ch’ entrate.” 





The period of quarantine for vessels and passengers 
from the eastward is generally twenty-five days; under 
the most favourable circumstances it is never less than 
twenty-two, the day of entrance and departure being in- 
cluded. ‘The latter was our case, though little was it 
known at that time cither to the superintendent or our- 
selves, that two deaths, supposed to be from plague, had 
occurred at our okel at Alexandria, previously to our de- 
parture. A deduction is also made in favour of king’s 
ships. 

The quarantine establishment consists of a superin- 


-}inains of Sir 


ltendent, a captain of the Lazaretto, a clerk, 
jeighty guardians, besides persons whose duty it is to 
| ‘The expenses are moderate. 
conducted in an excellent 


and about 


| smoke packets and letters. 
ihe business appears to be 
manner, and with great courtesy and civility on the part 
of the superintendent and his subordinates. 

The time of our emancipation having arrived, we re- 
paired to Beverley’s hotel, the superior accommodation 
of which, after the Bedouin life we had been leading Jor 
some months past, and the confinement of the Lazaretto, 
was highly acceptable. 

—j>— 
CHAPTER XVI. 
Beauty of Malta—Waut of suiticien ( 


tesla) colerega.ion tt i ets 


ot the Bug 


mumedation for the 
observaidous—lospitali 
ish residen 

was de- 


und. 


, and astonished 


Malta is certainly a most singular is 
lighted with the views froin the rampart 
at its fortifications, the height of which in some places 
is one hundred and thirty tect perpendicular. On vari- 
ous parts of the ramparts are the tombs of Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie, Sir Alexander Ball, Sir ‘Thomas Maitland, 
Sir ‘Thomas Freemantle, and the Marquess of Hastings. 
At present only plain flat stones are placed over the re- 
Thomas Maitland and Lord Hastings. 
The government, I heard, offered to erect a monument 
at the public expense to the former; but it was under- 
stood, on the island, that the offer was declined in conse- 
quence of the wish of his family to fulfil that duty. The 
whole vicinity is covered by a most exuberant profusion 
of geraniums almost perpetually in full bloom, together 
with other gay flowers and shrubs, whose gaudy appear- 
ance divests the place of its solemnity. 

Lord Hastings was much beloved by the inhabitants 
of the island, some of whom, before his grave was In- 
closed with an iron railing, placed two or three orna- 
mental tributes on the slab. One of them is a cushion 


of stone, on which the following lines are engraved :— 








“ Hastings defleto Melite dat Florea seda, 
Nam grato assurgit pectore vividior.” 
I was told that the translation of these lines is rather 
unmanageable, 

‘The palace contains some tolerable paintings, but the 
tapestry is admirable. Of this 1 saw counterparts after- 
wards at Fontainebleau. The armoury had been adini- 
rably arranged by the chief engineer. The roof of the 
building being weak, the beams of it required support, 
which Colonel Whitmore contrived to afford, not only in 
an unobjectionable, but in a pleasing and tasteful man- 
ner, by placing props of wood at regular distances, so 
disguised with pikes and pistols, as to present the ap- 
pearance of ornamental columns. . 

St. John’s Church is a splendid edifice, but is most 
conspicuous, as is well known, for its exquisite and 
unique mosaic pavement, formed by the inlaid marble 
gravestones of the knights of the order. In one of the 
chapels on the right are two or three fine marble monu- 
ments, one of which comprises an admirable picture, in 
Here, also, is ¢ 


mosaic, of one of the grand masters. i 
rapacity ol 


silver gate, which was preserved from th 
the French, by the simple precaution of covering it with 
black paint. 


When the island was ceded to the British, Sir Thomas 


judgment and good feeling, he referred the case back to 
the home government, representing how much the reli- 
gious prejudices of the Maltese were interested in the 
retention of the church for the Roman Catholic rites as 
formerly ; endeared to them also, as it was, by contain. 
ing the remains of their illustrious ancestors, and low 
essential he felt it to coneiliate their attachment, by 
yielding to their expectations on this point. The appli- 
cation was successful, and a_ portion of the protestant 
congregation, exclusive of the military, is now accom- 
modated in the chapel belonging to the palace. But this 
act of national self-denial is attended with inconvenience, 
as the chapel does not contain above one third of thy 
persons who might resort to it. It may be doubted, 
however, whether the sacrifice has increased the respect 
of the Maltese, whose religious zeal can scarcely be 
satisfied with the numerous splendid churches in which 
it is exhibited, while the ferveur of their protestant 
rulers is compressed within the walls of one humble and 
insufficient chapel. 

There are several churches in_ the of Valetta 
worth visiting, and its being holy week they were throng- 





town 





ed with devotees; indeed Malta appeared to me to be 


Maitland received orders, according to the strict con-|, 
struction of the capitulation, to appropriate the cathedral | 
of St. John to the protestant worship; but with correct | 


| most liberal footing, and where a 


| Lhaabole 


the hot-bed of catholicism; T have never since secon it 
carried to such excess. Processious were hourly passing 
rele the many © the 

represented as literally as possible. Among 
our Saviour hanging on the cross; a bev, dressed in 
sheepskin, representing St. John the Baptist; a baby, as 
the infant Saviour, &c. &e. In 
mis walked people, who, | was a 


thre streets with Scripture scenes 


them was 


some of these 


proce S- 


fierwards told, were of 


the first consideration in the town, draveing many yards 
of heavy chain at their heels; but the most antonishing 
instance of superstition was that which occurred on 


(rood Priday : allthe bells of the churches were stopped, 


and a neise succeeded, like that of a hundred wateh 

men’s rattles, whieh upou inquiry PE found was caused 
I : 

by stones shaken im oa box, mtended to represent. the 


grinding of Judas’s bones!! Mass was performed both 
whole week, and I should 
rion of the Maltese, if T had 
to judge of its sincerity by the 
viour at church. Oo 

A short distance from Valetta the governor has a coun- 
try seat, named St. Antonio; it is a lovely spot, and 
would be considered such in any country, but here its 
shade and coolness are felt doubly retire shing from the 
absence of these advantages in other parts of the island. 


day and night during the 
speak favourably of the rel 
decorum of their beha- 


In the garden I found Loquats superior to those in 
India, also the Teparree, or Cape goost berry, called by a 
variety of names, und oranges in full fruit. The white 
nectarine, the peach, apricot, and fig are, | understood, of 
the most exquisite flavour and im great abundance. 
Flowers from every part of the world appear to make this 
garden their native soil—beautiful climbers of all sorts, 
Ixias, Justicias, geraniums as large as shrubs: the yucca 
gloriosa, and the night-blowing cereus, surprised me as 
growing in the open air, by the side of violets, polyan- 
thuses, roses, cowslips, ranunculuses, and other more 
hardy piants. 

Malta contains about 100,000 inhabitants, and Gozo 
20,000. The revenue of the islands is under LOO,O00/, 
of which a large portion is derived from a very low duty 
on spirits and wine. Spirits and inferior wines pay Lid. 
a gallon, and the better kinds of wines 2d. a bottle, and 
yet it will hardly be believed that the consumption of 
the latter is so great that the produce of the tax on it 
does not fall short of the annual sum of LO,Q0OL 30,0002, 
of the revenue is devoted to the iaintenance of hospitals 
of this sum, the School 


draws 500/, per 


and other charitable institutions ; 
of Industry, founded by Lord Hastings, 
This establishinent 


ou a very liberal seale, 
und a few very old men. 


annum. s 
ind supports three hundred girl 
Public subscriptions are also received ; but the aggregate 
contributions not being equal to the expenditure, forty 
‘There might probably 


prejudices of the 


girls had lately been dismissed. 
be difficulty in interfering with the 
Roman Catholics, and additional expense and indulgence 
on that account be requisite ; otherwise, | should venture 
to say, that the children here, as in many similar institu. 
tions, are brought up with a ce f luxury, both as 
which is 


ree ¢ 





‘ 


respects their accomunodation, food and h ibits, 

















j like ly to unfit them to encounter with cheerfulness the 
}liardships of servitude, to which, ta after Iie, they must 
} neces ssarily be exposed, 

The island, though very does net grow corn 
sufficient for its consumpiion. "Phe importation of grain 
is subject to no restrictions, but the government always 
veeps a certain q tantity In store to check exce ive 
prices. ‘The grain is preserved in ge pits, the mouths 

jof which are covered with cireular stones, and the aper- 
| ture s being hermetically closed with cement, it does not 
suffer from damp. Much to my surprise, | learned here 
that Sicily, formerly the granary of Europe, no longer 


upplics of which Malta is now 
Kypt. 


The monopoly of ice is granted to an individual, who 


exports corn, for tl s 
principally indet 


tea to 


Imports if in diimense quantities trem Sticily,and who is 
| to a penalty of five guineas for every hour he 


supply during the 


| 
may 


It is 
uthern parts of Europe ice 1s 
privation of 


population, but 


be without a suitable summer. 
well known that in the 
indispensable to the poorer el , and the 
it would not only affect the health of th 
probably excite a commotion. 

To quit the subject of Multa without 


the kindness T expericneed there 








acknow le dging 

ld) . 
, Would be an excess ot 
ingratitude. Indeed, wherever TI stopped, om my 


attentions; but 


lone 
ourney, I had received very cbliging 


Malta is the land of hospitality, where 


society Is on the 


stranger is welcomed 
with a degree of warmth and cordiality truly engaging. 
In this spirit of kind consideration, Siz ‘Edward Codring- 
ton, then commanding the station, authorised our accept. 
































ance of Sir Thomas Fellowes’s offer to convey us, in the 
Dartmouth frigate,* to Syracuse. 
a 
CHAPTER XVIL. 
Syracuse—Dionysius’s Ear, & Lentil 


Favourable passage to + 
Catania—Ceremonial at the Cathedral—Adimirable situate 


Yaurominium— Messina 


We embarked in the evening, and the 
ay-to till near daylight, to 


no 


wind being 


strong and favourable, we ] 
avoid approaching the coast at night, and about ten 
entered the magnificent harbour of Syracuse, 


o'clock 
fine view of Etna, with its 


having as we approached a 
top unclouded and sprinkled ith snow. 

Our first visit on landing was to Dionysius’s Kar. 
This celebrated caverm may be reasonably imagined to 
bear the form of an ear; and from its security, the mark 
of rivets in the wall, and its general appearance, my 
conviction will not allow me to doubt that it was used for 
the purpose of a prison, as stated in history. ‘The echo 
in the main hollow ts very distinct; but it is still more 
perfect in the small cave above, on the right hand of the 
of the cavern, where the tyrant, is said, took 
» desired to overhear the conversa- 
The natives have a way of reach- 
ing the top, with which they would not acquaint us, say- 
jitous for us to attempt It Is 
their interest to make the ascent difficult, and the only 
method, they pretended, by which we could accomplish 
up ina chair—both it and the 
rope, however, from which it was suspended, looked so 
fragile, that I would not venture upon the enterprise. 
Nevertheless, one of our party was hoisted up in this 
which is, I should think, 


entrance 
up his position when he 
tion of his prisoners. 


ing it was far too precl 


it, was by being drawn 


perilous manner to the cave, 
about sixty or seventy feet high,) whence to my astonish- 
ment he answered the questions we put to him in a low 
whisper from beneath, w ithout difficulty, or hesitation. 
We afterwards visited the remains of the theatre and 
amphitheatre, the view from which is delightfal—the 
Capuchin convent in the vicinity, not worth secing—the 
eathedral, built on the remains of an ancient temple ot 
Minerva; and lastly the Fountaim of Arcthusa, where we 
saw the usual number of old women washing in the 
stream. One of them offered me a glass in which to 
drink some wa'er from the pool, but I was apprehensive 
that its purity might have been injured by these Naiads, 
and declined. 
There being no roads sufficiently good in Sicily to 
allow of wheel carriages, 1 travelled upon a mule, and 
hired a lettega, the usual conveyance of priests and fe- 
males, as a shelter in the event of bad weather. In shape 
it resembles a double sedan-chatr, or the body of a shabby 
not between camels like my 


and being slung, 
tukhte-rowan, but between mules, proved a much 
uncasyv vehicle. ‘The state of the road and the distance 
not admitting of our going direct to Catania, we pro- 
ceeded to Lentini to sleep, and here we experienced the 
advantage of having brought with us our camp equipage, 
for, except a very dirty room, we found no accomumoda- 
so disgusting it would have been 

We were obliged to send 
ms, but the bread alone was 
,except that in 


VIS-i-VIS, 
less 


tion, as the beds were 
impossible to rest in them. 
out into the town for provisl 
groood—superior, perhaps, to any 1 Kurope 
Spain. The flour is of the finest quality, of a pale sulphur 
colour—whether artificial, or the natural tint of the corn, 
I did notascertain. 1 was the mor surprised at the ex- 
cellence and abundance of the bre ad, when [ was told 
that the Sicilians annually had to unport grain, the 
island not yielding sutticient even for the consumption of 
Lentini is Close to a small lake, and, 
though prettily situated, is considered very unhealthy. 
Indeed, one cannot help being shocked at the squalid 
features of its inhabitants, and the gene rally wretched 
appearance of the town. 

The country as tar as Catania was not very striking— 
but we had Etna in front of us, which we were con- 
tinually approaching, and of which we had so clear a 
view us to perceive the English house, near the samunst, 
about eight thousand feet above the level of the sea, 
looking hike a large black slab in the surrounding snow. 
The landlord of our inn, Signor Abbate, who is a dis- 
said we could not reach the top im 
fall of snow, and I was rather 


its thin population. 


tinguished guide, 
consequence of a recent 

* Sir Thomas Fellowes had two of his sons, one a child 
of nine years old, on board the Dartmouth at the battle 
of Navarino. ‘These young tidshipmen be haved with a 
coolness searcely to be expected at their tender age; and 
during the action, the elder, only twelve himself, had the 
admirable good sense and fer ling to keep bis brother out 


of their father’s sight, lest the latter’s anxicty should be 
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glad at the time to be furnished with a decent excuse for 
avoiding a toilsome excursion, which I suspect does not 
repay one for the ce rtainty of great fatigue and the risk 
of iliness with which it is attended. 

The view of Catania, at a distance, was splendid ; its 
white palaces glittering in the sun, surrounded by dark 
and verdant foliage. But upon a nearer approach, the 
city wore ainclancholy appearance, from the ruined state 
of the houses, which had not been regularly repaired 
since they were injured by the last earthquake. In fact, 
scarcely a wall remains entire ; but it is almost impossible 
to judge of the effects of this calamity, without having 
beheld the pleasant plains in the vicinity of a burning 
mountain, converted into huge masses of black lava, now 
as hard as rock, and recollecting that these had once 
been streams of liquid fire. ‘There are, however, still 
buildings in a perfect state, such as the cathedral, 
the Benedictine church, and a convent. One street, 
called Strada Stersicorea, 1s of immense length, present- 
ing a beautiful vista, terminated by the venerable Etna. 

I witnessed at the cathedral a grand ceremonial of the 
inauguration of a new Bishop of Catania. ‘There was 
little decorum observable in the spectators, principally 
ists, who appeared, instead of devout 
like ourselves, only to 
noise, it was 


some 


composed of pric 
actors in the scene, to have come, 
In consequence of the 
impossible to hear any thing said by the bishop, arch- 
bishop, or officiating priests: seeing, however, some 
clergymen reading out of books, I tancied, if I could 
catch a glimpse of a few words, I might gain a know- 
ledge of what was passing ; but looking over the shoalder 
of one of the priests for this purpose, I found his manual 


enjoy the show, 


was an Italian play. 

The ride from Catania to Giarra was most delightful. 
We made a detour of two miles in order to visit the 
church Del Ermittagio, from the terrace of which is a 
splendid view over an extensive plain, studded with 
towns, Ai Reale, and several others, and bounded by the 
sea. The rocks of the Cyclops lay below us, and the 
mountains of Calabria crowned the distance, while on 
the left rose Etna in all its glory, on whose sides were 
seen numerous white villages and farm-houses sparkling 
in the sunshine. We passed lovely gardens full of orange 
and lemon trees, bearing fruit and blossoms at the same 
time; and over the walls in front of the houses hung 
roses, carnations, and double stocks of an immense size. 
Even the very weeds on the road-side sprang up and 
blossomed like elegant flowers, in colours of yellow, pink, 
blue, and searlet, of the brightest hues. 

Still, 1 had only to look to the beds of lava in the 
vicinity for this gay seene to vanish trom my mind, in 
the associations raised by the frightful contrast. ‘Tor- 
rents of cinders gave a broken, gloomy, and ragged ap- 
to much of the rich and cultivated country 
Signor Abbate, who accompanied 
ll village, whose fate may better 
exemplify the effects of the calamity I was deploring, 
than any description of mine. The village had contained 
’ and fifty men, with their wives and children. 
From the smallness of the church these were compelled 
to attend divine service at different times. ‘he women 
had gone and returned first as usual, and the men oc- 
cupied their places; but scarcely had they assembled, 
when an earthquake occurred, which destroyed the 
priest and the whole of the congregation—absolately not 
one man inthe village escaped! My informant added that 
the poor women being left destitute, (here I expected a 
tale of distress,) resorted to another parish, to recruit 
for fresh husbands ; “ for what,” said he, “ could they do, 
but settle themselves again in matrimony as soon as pos- 
sible?” 

If the ride to Gi 
some stronger word to ex 
from our journey to Fiumi di 
variety of the grand and the 
offered to our view. ‘The route generally lay between the 
sea on the right hand and the range of mountains on the 
sides were, as usual, scattered numerous 
churches and cenvents, all seated 
t vegetation ; and, here and 


pearance 
which lay before me. 
us, pointed out a sma 


one hundred 


arra was delightful, I must search for 
press the enjoyment I derived 
Nisi, during which every 

lovely in prospect was 


left, on whose 
white villages, with 
amidst the most luxurian 
there, on the very summ 


perched a castle, to all appearance inaccessible. 


nium, which is itself one thousand two 


higher than the 
above us. 
ture and art) justifies all the praises 
lavished on it by travellers, for the views from it combine 
all that is magnificent im scenery. 


it of a lofty mountain, was 
The 
town of Mola is situated on the top of an immense rock. 
We had to ascend towards it in order to reach Tauromi- 
hundred _ fect 
level of the sea—still Mola towered far 
Taurominium (an amphitheatre both by na- 
s which have been 


I can imagine no- 


Our lodging at the hamlet of Fiumi di Nisi was as 
humble as can be imagined; every thing was primitive 
except the disposition to overcharge, which seemed to 
have the usual advantage of modern improvement. 

A beautiful ride of eighteen miles, equally lovely with 
that described above, brought us to Messina. The man- 
ner of travelling prevented our making much progress, 
for the mules seldom go out of a walk, and this method, 
though it may appear tedious to those accustomed to 
travel post, affords the best means of secing the country 
to advantage ; indeed the climate is so delightful, and the 
various views so attractive, that one ceases to wish for 
greater celerity. At the time we were in Sicily the roads 
admitted of no other mode of conveyance, if | may call 
by the name of reads, paths through rocks, beds of tor- 
rents, and any places, in fact, over which the mules could 
scramble, though frequently the way lay over grassy 
downs and flowery plains, and the sands and shingles on 
the sea shore. ‘The commiunication, however, will be 
shortly improved, for in many parts above our heads I 
saw the people employed in the construction of a new 
carriage road equal to any in Italy. It is to run from 
Syracuse through Messina to Palermo ; and with the ad- 
vantage of the steam vessel, which plies between Naples 
and the latter place, this road will render Sicily as acces- 
sible and as civilised as any other part of southern 
Europe—still | should be loth to adopt a more refined 
mode of travelling in exchange for the airy and inde- 
pendent one I have described. 

If Messina were not so well known, I should dilate 
upon the splendour of its situation and the enchanting 
beauty of its harbour and environs. The city itself has a 
gay appearance, and the buildings, many of them quite 
new, give one hopes that it has risen again to opulence, 
and that the calamitous effects of the last earthquake 
have ceased to be felt. 

—— 


CHAPTER XVIIL. 
Embarkation on aisperonaro for Salerno—Charybdis—Pastum— 
Pompei. 

Unfavourable accounts of the road, and the increasing 
heat of the weather, induced us to abandon our intention 
of visiting Palermo; and we resolved on going directly to 
Naples. No packets or large vessels being procurable, 
we were compelled to hire a speronaro—a small half- 
decked boat, rowed by ten men ; and though considered a 
secure conveyance, yet no boat of such a_ size and con- 
struction could either be safe or agreeable on the open 
seas. ‘Lhe accommodation was so limited, that a gentle- 
man who had accompanied us from Syracuse had just. 
space to creep into a hole below deck, while we spread 
our bedding above; a canvass awning being the only 
shelter from the rain and spray. On the 19th of April, 
we left Messina, and passed through the Faro, with a fine 
and favourable breeze. There was nothing alarming in 
crossing the famous whirlpool, which has long since lost 
its dangerous character ; but the spirit of that person 
must indeed be dull who could be rocked on the waves 
of Charybdis without hearing inimagination the barking 
of Seylla, and while bounding over a sea consecrated by 
the fascination of classical embellishment, fail to be ani- 
mated by recollections fraught with every object of inte- 
rest and admiration. 

Towards evening, we passed near Stromboli, which, 
though then burning, we did not think it worth while to 
visit, but desired our captain, as the wind was freshening, 
to shape his course for Pestum. Pretending, however, 
that the breeze would not admit of our making the latter 
place, he touched at Acropolis, a curious town, built on a 
precipitous rock, which presents a bold and singular ap- 
pearance from the sea. We had intended to proceed by 
land to Pestum, but so exorbitant a price was demanded 
for the mules, that we determined to go by water to Sa- 
lerno, a measure | heartily repented of at the time, as 
the wind had increased to a gale, but which, when we 
had landed in safety, and all our perils were at an end, I 
was glad had been adopted. It afforded us the opportu- 
nity of seeing the Bay of Salerno in perfection. ‘The 
town, built half-way up a mountain—itssummit, crowned 
with an ancient fortress of the most picturesque shape— 
Acropolis towering on the neighbouring height, and con- 
trasted with the temples of Pwestum, on the low, damp 
plain, formed, on the whole, a view scarcely to be 
equalled by Naples itself. 

At day-break next morning, we sct off for Pestum, in 
a carriage drawn in the ancient style, by four horses 
abreast—(our boat also was drawn up on the beach, as if 
lit had been under the orders of Palinurus ;) and after stay- 
ing there a couple of hours, we returned to Salerno at 








excited 


thing finer in Europe,—I had almost suid in the world. 


eight o’clock. I was gratified by the excursion, not so 
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inuch, perhaps, from the sight of the temples themselves, 
as from being able to contrast them with the stupendous 
monuments we had lately secn ; and, without affectation, 
I may venture to say, that the Egyptian traveller finds it 


an effort to bestow great admiration on the ruins of 


Pestum. 

Leaving Salerno, we passed through the most lovely 
scenery, especially about La Cava. Hanging gardens, 
interspersed with woods and running streams, sometimes 
lay planted in deep ravines below the level of the road, 
sometimes cut in the sides of the mountain, towered high 
above our heads. A little farther were fields of beans, 
peas, lupines, and the most brilliant clover ; while vine- 
yards, with their vines gracefully trained to the branches 
of high poplars, bordered the road as far as Pompeii. 
The pass of La Cava is indeed one of fairy land. 

A far different scene awaited us in the ruins of Pom- 
peii; but as there were many workmen employed in re- 
pairs, and a large and boisterous party preceding us, I 
was disappointed by the interruption to the stillness and 
desolation which ought to form such a peculiar contrast 
to the busy din of the inhabited world around. Although, 


however, the illusion was destroyedg still there was, of 
course, much of surpassing intcrest in the examination of| there was a disposition in the house to applaud, and to 


this disentombed city ; and on subsequently visiting the 
Studio at Naples, I found the bronzes and other articles, 
removed there from Pompeii, by far the most curious 
objects of that extensive and valuable collection. 
Naples is not seen to advantage in coming through 
Portici, but it is still a grand sight; and justifies the 

descriptions usually given of it. 
—_—p_— 


CHAPTER XIX. 
Naples—Vesuvius—Best views of the city and the bay—Eustace’s 
tomb—Admurable statuary ia the church of San Severo—Anec- 
dote relative to the palace of Capo di Monte—Cunious etiquette 
at San Carlos—Inferiority of Ltalian singers in Italy—No English 
church at Naples. 
Now that I have brought my narrative so far as the 
beaten ground of Naples, my privilege of description, 
throughout much abridged that I might not weary by 
repetition, must be still further curtailed; and I shall be 
careful not to expatiate on topics already familiar, and 
especially to avoid intruding into that province which 
Mrs. Starke has appropriated to herself, by her accurate 
and entertaining Guide-book. It requires some self- 
denial, however, to dismiss Naples without dwelling on 
its innumerable beauties. 

At the time I visited Vesuvius, the crater was quite 
tranquil, and afforded little interest. Those who ascend 
the summit merely tor the purpose of enjoying the pros- 
pect, may have that pleasure without any labour on the 
road a little beyend the Hermitage, a short distance from 
the foot of the mountain. There is, indeed, a still better 
view from the Convent of St. Martin ; but the one which, 
in my judgment, must be superior to any in Naples, is 
that which [ heard is afforded from the terrace of Camal- 
doli. 

In my rambles, I stepped into the Church of Le Cro- 
celle, to see poor Eustace’s tomb. It is but a humble 
monument for a man so distinguished, yet it may serve 
to remind us how severe the world has been towards one 
who, notwithstanding his errors, has greatly contributed 
to its amusement and instruction. 

The church of San Severo, which is little more than a 
mausoleum of the Sangro family, contains three cele- 
brated pieces of statuary, of which I obtained a more 
detailed account than I have seen elsewhere; one of 
Modesty, covered wholly with a veil ; a man caught in a 
net; and a recumbent figure of a dead Christ, which sur- 
passes all imagination by its exquisite sculpture and ad- 
mirable expression. The first statue is said to represent 
the mother of Don Raimondo di Sangro, who himself is 
exhibited in the second, as one undeceived with respect 
to the vanities of the world by his better reason, here ex- 
pressed by a Genius disentangling a man from a net. 

The first of these masterpieces is by a Genoese named 
Queirolo ; the second by Corrodino, who designed the 
third statue also, but which was executed after his death 
by San Martino ; the last is transcendent. 

There is also in the church a monument of Don Fran- 
cisco di Sangro, represented as rising out of a chest, in 
armour, and grasping a drawn sword. 
be dead, and caused himself to be inclosed in a vault, 
from which he issued at night to take vengeance on his 
unprepared enemies. 


town, owes its construction to the following circum- 


= : : “hae ‘ ; 
stances:—The late king of Naples having, while in]even in more sober age, made my heart beat with en- 


He pretended to | celebrated men, whom his unpoetical erudition has proved 


: 2 ; o’clock, passing on the approach to our inn the Coliseum, 
It is said, that the Palace of Capo di Monte,|the Forum, the columns of Trajan and Antoninus, and 
which is on an elevated spot about two miles from the | other interesting objects, impressed upon our minds from 


ner, a fleet was sent to require satisfaction. ‘The admi- 
ral forwarded his despatches on shore by an officer, with 


of an hour. 
landing, but he pointed to the guns of the admiral’s ship, 
and was allowed to pass. No one could be persuaded to 
take his despatches to the Secretary for Foreign Atfairs, 
who was in the council chamber. The officer carried 
them thither himself, but was told the council was sitting, 
and could not be disturbed; whereupon he opencd the 
door, and delivered them with his own hands. The king 
and council demurred—they were told the guns of the 
fleet would open on the town when the hour was ex- 
pired. Being without resource, the concession demanded 
was agreed to, and the king gave orders for building the 
palace at Capo di Monte, that he might at least have a resi- 
dence beyond the reach of the British cannon. 


San Carlos is sufficiently curious. If any of the royal 
family be present, none of the audience testify the least 
approbation of the performance till a slight motion of 
the august hands gives the signal for applause. It was 
amusing to sce all eyes directed to the royal box, when 


perceive how frequently the dozing of the illustrious re- 
ferce defeated their good intentions. Any expression of 
disapprobation is strictly prohibited. 
In Italy, I had fully expected to be delighted by hear- 
ing the music of its best masters, sung by performers 
best qualified to do it justice ;—but in this I was greatly 
disappointed. There were no good vocalists; even at 
San Carlos, and at the Scala, at Milan, the two finest 
theatres in the world, the prima donnas were decidedly 
inferiur, and would scarcely have been listened to at the 
English Opera. Generally speaking, indeed, the absence 
of music, especially in the streets, is remarkable through- 
out Italy. As the sovereigns are the principal contribu- 
tors to the theatres, perhaps the Italians are less  fasti- 
dious than they were formerly, being contented to ac- 
cept an inferior amusement at a smaller price. The true 
reason, however, probably is, that wealthier nations can 
afford to give greater remuneration to professional 
talent, and thus Polyhymnia is bribed to desert her once 
favoured land. On asking for the English church, I was 
told there was none. Not because there was any objec- 
tion on the part of the Neapolitans—not because there 
was any deficiency of Protestants in the city—not be- 
cause there were wanting clergymen anxious for the ap- 
pointment; but because the numerous English residents 
and visiters would not contribute towards paying the 
moderate salary of a chaplain, one moiety of which the 
British government has consented to defray. The con- 
sul-general had endeavoured to overcome this indiffer- 
ence on the part of our countrymen, and his failure, it 
must be reluctantly allowed, remains a blot on the na- 
tional respectability. 
—@— 


CHAPTER XX. 

Pontine Marshes—Destruction of early illusions by Mr. Niebuhr— 
Author's admiration of Rome unimpaired by having previously 
visited Egypt—Defacement of public monuments—Hospice of 
St. Bernard—Return to England. 

Having fairly commenced our Italian journey, we Gis- 
missed all our heavy baggage, as the country through 
which we had to pass would render it superfluous, 
though, notwithstanding the luxuries which English tra- 
vellers had for some years introduced, I found at many 
stages pudding dishes for basins, and a variety of other 
such expedients prevailing. On crossing the Pontine 
Marshes, the postilions drove us slowly, because we re- 
fused them double fees. hese famous marshes, however, 
appeared not much more formidable to me than the Bar- 
rackpore road near Calcutta, when the rice grounds on 
each side are overflowed and stagnant. 

On our entrance into Albano, we passed a ruin hitherto 
supposed to be the tomb of the Curiatii. Must we have 
all our pleasing, youthful fancies and associations dis- 
pelled by Mr. Niebuhr’s sober wand of truth?—I now 
consider it an advantage to have travelled through the 
country before having heard of his book, and to havi 
been enabled to yield, without suspicion, to long esta- 
blished illusions regarding the acts and fortunes of many 


to have had existence only in fiction. 
After visiting the lake, we reached Rome, about one 


the earliest period of our youth; and-the sight of which, 





alliance with England, acted against us in a hostile man- | thusiasm. 


The author of the “ English in Italy” takes an oppor- 
tunity of condemning the affectation of those travellers, 


directionsto bring back a proper answer before the lapse] who, having visited Egypt, pretend to find nothing in- 
The Neapolitans wanted to prevent his} teresting in the “ Eternal City.” 


In this instance I shall 
not come under his censure, for I do not hesitate to say, 
that after all the wonders of Egypt, and after raising my 
anticipations to the highest pitch, Rome still surpassed 
my most exaggerated expectations. I would not, how- 
ever, offend my ancient favourites in Egypt, by com- 
paring theta to objects so dissimilar. Rome and Egypt 
have eaeh their peculiar beauties, and one may enjoy the 
delight of having seen both, without entering on the un- 
satisfactory task of contrast. 

The late pope was most meritoriously regardful of the 
cleanliness of the capital, and thus enabled visiters not to 
restrict their admiration to the ancient city alone, but to 
extend it to the modern improvements, evinced in the 


A piece of etiquette which prevails at the theatre of} embellishment of churches and the opening of new foun- 


tains. He also liberally contributed to the health and 
comfort of the people, by completing extensive walks and 
drives, commenced by the French, (that of Mount Pincio 
particularly )—but above all, his scrupulous preservation 
and repair of every ancient relic demand our gratitude. 
From Rome we passed through Florence, to Pisa, a city 
which iuterested me next to Rome itself. 

At Leghorn I discovered our first approach to a vi- 
cinity crowded by sailors and a lower class of English, 
not alone from the appearance of their ships, and their 
activity on the quay, but from the habits of destructive- 
ness so peculiar to the nation, an organ which I am 
sure Spurzheim would find highly developed in most of 
our countrymen. 

While admiring the beautiful colossal figures in 
bronze attached to to the statue of Ferdinand I., which 
stands in the dock yard, I observed that they were in 
some places indented, and covered with mud. On in- 
quiring the cause, I was informed that this violence was 
attributed to the English sailors, many of whose mis- 
siles, in the shape of stones and brickbats, were lying 
around. It is too well known that this propensity of 
our countrymen to mischief is not exercised in foreign 
lands only, and it furnishes the sole excuse for shutting 
up our churches and public edifices, a practice so uni- 
versally condemned by foreigners ;—but who can won- 
der at these restrictions, after seeing placards affixed in 
the metropolis itself; denouncing punishment against 
those who wantonly deface its embellishments, and 
would even demolish the monuments of national grati- 
tude ? 
by a far different feeling is the Italian actuated. 
There is not a Roman who does not consider St. Peter’s 
as his own. Let the slightest disrespect be shown to- 
wards it, or the smallest injury offered to its ornaments, 
or to tliose of any building in the city, and he would re- 
sent it as a personal insult, and consider it his own pe- 
culiar misfortune. 

Leaving Leghorn, we went to Lucca, Spezzia*, Genoa, 
and Nice. Thence crossing the Col di Tenda, by the 
magnificent and lovely road lately opened for posting, 
we came to Turin, Milan, Como, and Lago Maggiore, 
and crossing the Simplon, arrived, by the way of Mar- 
tigni, at Geneva. From Geneva | ascended to Cha- 
mount and Montanvert, the Mer de Glace, and crossed 
the Col de Balme, back to Martigni. Thence we thought 
it necessary to make an excursion to the great St. Ber- 
nard, which I shall mention somewhat more at large, 
and perhaps spare others, who may form romantic pre- 
conceptions, the disappointiment | experienced; for 
great part of the road is dreary, without affording any 
grand prospects, and the establishment at the Hospice 
partakes so much of a secular and every day character, 
that I do not think the interest of the journey compen- 
sates for its length and fatigue. 

The monks being at prayers when we arrived at the 
Hospice, we were introduced by a servant into a com- 
fortable room, where we were shortly joined by the 
Pére Econome. After some conversation, he took us a 
short and dreary walk to the chapel and the charnel 
house, where the bodies of strangers who have perished 
in the snow are deposited. There had been no accidents 
of this kind during the past year, and I could only per- 
ceive, by the momentary glance I took of the mournful 
receptacle, a mass of skeletons and mouldering remains. 
I suspect, indeed, the effects of the climate in preserving 
the features for many years from alteration or decom- 
position have been greatly exagyerated, if they do not 


* The road from Spezzia to Genoa was still, in many 
parts, in a very rugged state, but [ think far surpasyes 
in sublimity that over the Simplon, 
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exist altogether in the imagination of novelists. [found 
world in his dis- 


On our return from walking, he 


the Pére Beonome quite a man of the 


course and manners, 
produced some music books, led me to the piano, and 
side, and I 
than when IT beheld a monk of St. Ber 


1 1 ' ' 
nard in his high black cap, and in the dre 


took a chair by iny never thought myselt 
more out of pl ( 
ss of his order, 


bending over the notes of the tmustraument al which I wa: 
seated, 
It being a fast-day, the other br 
' 


dinner, which consisted ol 


thren exensed them, 


selves, ang we sit down to 
| 


the usual in ! 


iv, With lum alone. 
] 


rre dients of maigre ¢ 


During the favourable season, searecly a day passes 
without visiters; there have sometimes been forty at 
once, In proot of tits I maay mention, that on our re 
turn home we t twelve persous on their way to the 
Hospice. In consequence of thus influx of onests if has 
become necessary to enlarge the building, which has 


hotel, 


waiter and achamber-maid. The only difference is, that 


now the appearance of an and is attended by a 


through the form of dining with the monks, 


iving, under the semblance of o! 


one goes 





and reek ligation, the 
hospitality for which the convent is amply repaid. When 
there are female guests, the monks usually join them at 
meals, in the stranvers’ parlour; otherwise, the gentle- 

! refectory. 


admitted into the So much has it 
come to be considered in the light of an inn, that some 


men are 
persons have been guilty of the indecorum of expressing 
a desire to dine alone, which was very properly refused 
on the part of the monks, with whom it is a rule that 
one at least should preside in the visiters’ room. 

St. Bernard is a dependence of the Augustine monas- 


tery, at Martient. None but young and robust men re- 


side at the Hospice, and as they become old or untit to 
Withstand the Inclemeney of the mountain climate, they 
are tranterred to the establishment below. ‘The monks 
of the order have the privilege of writing directly to the 


pope, are permitted to drink wine, and to read newspa- 


pers and books of misccllancous litereture to amuse the ir 


solitude. Having so much society and so many indal 
probably, on the 


their brethren in 


gences, the condition of these monks Is 


whole, more comfortable than that of 





many other convents. 

The old breed of dogs is all but extinet. The new 
ones do not possess the sam large head and double nose, 
but are said to be equally sagacious; and the activity of 
the brethren is a Hous as ever ib secking out persons 
lost in the snow, and though the | of lives has not of 
late been so frequent, the establishment ts still eminently 
useful to travellers. ‘Phe convent register contains a 
touching acho dgment of one of these from "Turin, 
who fell down from exhaustion for the fourth time just 
at the door of the Tlospice, when he was accidentally 
p receive d and recovered, 

The neighbouring peasantry, who frequently miss 


their way in traversing the 
kindest tr 
ceive, as is but fair, 


mountains, experience the 
itment from the monks, who, though thi y re- 
contributions trom opulent visitants, 
extend their bene voleinc 

After leaving Saint 


gratuitously to the poor. 

traversed the ereater 
Righi. 
took us to Lyons, and atter a short stay 


Bernard, we 


part of Switzerland, ascending the Grimsel and 


Our course then 


it Paris, | rea Eneland early in Sx ptember, 1823, 
having been t en months on my vafied and most 
tntcrest 1 
<sitedliias 

The foregoing pages contain so many proofs of the 
facility with which the overland journey is performed, 
and of the gratification which rewards the undertaking, 
that it seems now superfluous for the author to declare 
her decided preference of it to the sea voyage round thre 
Cape While peace contimues with the Turks, there can 
be no just grow d for apprehending molestation on their 
part; but, on the contrary, every degree of courtesy may 
be expected from the Mgyptian government. ‘The shoals 


ot the Red Sea and the storms of the Mediterranean ar¢ 


not usually considered so formudable as the hurricanes of 
the Mauritius, and the gales off the Cape of Good Hope. 
The expense of the overland passage is much less, for it 
is not neé iry to constume one half of the time which 
the author did ta Neypt and the « tinent of Europe. 
From the moment of ente ring a ship for the Cape voyare, 
until its termination at the end of four or five months, 
persons a inavotdably subjected, whatever may be the 
kindness of the commander, to restraint and inactivity ; 
but, on the other hand, the passage up the Red Sea hav- 
ing been etfeeted, all then is novelty, interest, and « njov- 
men 
—_ 


MRS. LUSHINGTON’S NARRATIVE. 











The following extracts from the works of Hamilton 
md Richardson, relative to the principal buildings in the 
withor’s route through Egypt are inserted, as likely to be 
ieceptable to the homeward bound traveller. ‘The most 
essential parts only, however, have been given, and refer- 
ence must be had to the originals for more detailed in- 
formation. 


ms to be still doubtiul on which side of the Nile 
On the right bank are the 


It see 
Thebes Proper was situated, 
ruins of the temples of Luxor and Carnac, and on the 
leit the palace of Medinet Haboo, the burying places of 
the kings and queens, Ebek, the Memnonium, and the 


catacombs of Gournoo, all of which may be included 


under the term Thebes. 


LUXOR. 
(Hamilton's Egyptiaca, p. 114.) 

“ In approaching this temple from the north, the first 
object is a magnificent propylon, or gateway, which is 
two hundred feet in length, and the top of it fifty-seven 
fect above the present level of the soil. In front of the 
entrance are the two most pertect obelisks in the world, 
each of a single block of red granite, from the quarries 
of Elephantine; they are between seven and eight feet 
square at the base, and above eighty feet high; many of the 
hivroglyphical figures with which they are covered are an 
inch and three quarters deep, cut with the greatest nicety 
uid precision, Between these obelisks and the propylon 
are two colossal statues, also of red granite; though 
buried in the ground to the chest, they still measure 
twenty-one and twenty-two feet trom thence to the top 
of their mitres. ‘lhe attention of the traveller is soon 
diverted from these masses, to the sculptures which 
cover the eastern wing of the north front of the propylon, 
on which ts a very animated description of a remarkable 
event in the campaigns of some Osymandryas or Sesos- 
tris.” The “ruined portico,” which is entcred from the 
gateway, is of “ very large dimensions” [p. 119 ;] “ from 
this a double row of seven columns, with lotus capitals, 
two and thirty feet in circumference, conducts you into 
a court, one hundred and sixty feet long, and one hundred 
ind forty wide, terminated at each 
columns, be yond which is another portico ot thirty-two 
columns, and the adytum, or interior apartments of the 
building.” 


side by a row of 


Richardson's Travels, vol. ii. p. e4 


“The temple of Luxor was probably built on the banks 
of the Nile tor the convenience of sailors and way faring 
where, without much loss of time, they might 
stop, say their prayers, present their offerings, We. 
Great and maguitiicent as it is, it only serves to show us 
the way to a much greater, to which it is hardly more in 
comparison than a kind of porter’s lodge; I mean the 
splendid ruin of the temple at Carnac. ‘The distance 
irom Luxor to Carnac is about a mile and a half; or two 
miles. ‘The whole road was formerly lined with a row 
of sphinxes on cach side. At present these are entirely 
covercd up for about two thirds of the way, on the end 
nearest to Luxor. On the latter part of the road, near to 
Carnac, a row of criosphinxes (that is, with a ram’s 
head and a lion’s body) still exist on each side of the 


mien: 


way.” 
CARNAC., 


(Hamilton, p. 1 





“The name of Diosopolis is sufficient to entitle us to 
call the grand temple at Carnac the temple of Jupiter. 
This temple has twelve principal entrances, each ot 
which is composed of several propyla and colossal gate- 
ways, or moles, besides other buildings attached to them, 
in themselves larger than most other t mples. One of the 
propylais entire ly of granite, adorned with the most finished 
hieroglyphies. On each side of many of them have been 
colossal statues of basalt, breccia, and granite; some 
sitting, some erect, from twenty to thirty feet in height. 

*'Phe body of the temple, which is preceded by a large 
court, at whose sides are colonnades, of thirty columns 
in length, and through the middle of which are two rows 
of columns fifty feet high, consists, first, of a prodigious 
hall, or portico, whose roof is sustained by one hundred 
and thirty-four columns, some of which are twenty-six 
feet in circumference, and others thirty-four ; then are 
four beautiful obelisks, marking the entrance to the 
adytum, near which the monarch is represented as em- 
braced by the arins of Isis. 

The adytum itself consists of three apartments, entirely 





of granite. ‘The principal room, which is in the centre, 


is twenty feet long, sixteen wide, and thirteen feet high, 





Three blocks of granite form the roof, which is painted 
with clusters of gilt stars, on a blue ground. Beyond 
are other porticoes and galleries, which have been con- 
tinued to another propylon, at the distance of two 
thousand feet from that of the western extremity of the 
temple. 

“It may not be uninteresting to add a few more par- 
ticulars relative to this temple, the largest, perhaps, and 
certainly one of the most ancient in the world. 

“ T woof the porticoces within it appear to have consisted 
of pillars, in the form of human figures, in the character 
of Hermes, that is, the lower part of the body hidden, 
and unshapen, with his arms folded, and in his hand the 
insignia of divinity ; perhaps the real origin of the Gre- 
cian Caryatides. 

“ Exclusive of these columnar statues, which have been 
thirty-eight in number, and the least of them thirty feet 
high, there are fragments more or less mutilated, of 
twenty-three other statues, in granite, breccia, and basalt, 
seventeen of which are colossal, and have been placed in 
front of the several entrances. ‘They are in general from 
twenty-five to thirty feet in height, and executed in the 
best Egyptian style.” 





BIBAN OOL MOOLK, 
OR THE TOMBS OF THE KINGS. 
{Richardson's Travels, vol. i. p. 264.) 

“Tt is a most dismal looking spot, a valley of rubbish, 
without a drop of water, or blade of grass. The entrance 
to the tombs looks out from the rock like the entrance to 
so many mines; and were it not for the recollections with 
which it is peopled, and the beautiful remains of ancient 
art which lie hid in the bosom of the mountain, would 
hardly ever be visited by man or beast. The heat is ex- 
cessive, from the confined dimensions of the valley, and 
the retlection of the sun from the rock and sand. ‘The 
whole valley is filled with rubbish that has been washed 
down from the rock, or carried out in the making of the 
tombs, with merely a narrow road up the centre.” 

{Richardson's Travels, vol. i. p. 266.) 

“Diodorus Siculus states, on the authority of the 
Egyptian pricsts, that forty-seven of these tombs were 
entered in their sacred registers, only seventeen of which 
remained in the time of Ptolemy Lagus. And in the 80th 
Olyinpiad, about sixty years B. C., when Diodorus Sicu- 
lus was in Egypt, many of these were greatly defaced. 
Before Mr. Belzoni began his operations in Thebes, only 
cleven of these tombs were known to the public. From 
the great success that crowned his exertions, the number 
of them is nearly double. The general appearance of 
these tombs is that of a continued shaft, or corridor, cut 
in the rock, in some places spreading out into large 
chambers; in other places small chambers pass off by a 
small door from the shaft, &c. In some places where 
the rock is low and disintegrated, a broad excavation is 
formed on the surface, till it reaches a sufficient depth of 
solid stone, when it narrows, and enters by a door of 
about six or eight feet wide, and about ten feet high. 
The passage then proceeds with a gradual descent for 
about a hundred feet, widening or narrowing according 
to the plan or object of the architect, sometimes with 
side chambers, but more frequently not. The beautiful 
ornament of the globe, with the serpent in its wings, is 
sculptured over the entrance. The ceiling is black, with 
silver stars, and the vulture, with outspread wings, hold- 
ing a ring and a broad feathered sceptre by each of his 
feet, is frequently repeated on it, with numerous hiero- 
glyphics, which are white or variously coloured. ‘The 
walls on each side are cavered with hieroglyphics, and 
large sculptured figures of the deities of Egypt, and of the 
hero for whom the tomb was excavated. Sometimes both 
the hieroglyphics and the figures are wrought in intaglio ; 
at other times they are in relief; but throughout the same 
tomb they are generally all of one kind. The colours 
are green, blue, red, black, and yellow, on a white ground, 
and in many instances are as fresh and vivid as if they 
had not been laid on a month. Intermixed with the 
figures, we frequently meet with curious devices, repre- 
senting tribunals where people are upon their trials, and 
sometimes undergoing punishment; the preparation of 
mumunies, and people bearing them im precession on 
their shoulders ; animals tied for sacrifice, and partly cut 
up; and occasionally the more agreeable pictures of en- 
tertainments, with music and dancing, and well-dressed 
people listening to the sound of the harp, played by a 
priest, with his head shaved, and dressed in a loose flow- 
ing white robe, shot with red stripes.” 





END OF THE NARRATIVE. 
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